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ANOTHER DECADE: 
THE AMERICAN JEW IN THE SIXTIES 


LOTHAR KAHN 


I 


™ American Jew today is perhaps 

the most contented Jew in the his- 
tory of the Dispersion. Gone are the 
bowing, cringing, fearful ways of his 
Ghetto ancestors, but also the burning, 
almost pathological desire to prove his 
mettle which characterized the Jew of 
the Emancipation era. Equally absent 
seems the need, once pronounced, of 
concealing one’s Jewishness as a sign of 
shame and inferiority and to demon- 
strate one’s commonness, equality and 
sameness with other people. In the place 
of these Jews there has emerged an 
American Jew who stands upright, 
speaks and lives freely, as one citizen 
among others, and openly preserves like 
them a measure of religious, cultural 
and even national autonomy. To the 
Jew of the Diaspora of the past, this 
frankly avowed claim to autonomy with 
equality would have seemed like an im- 
pertinent act of aggression that would 


Appraisals of the American Jew have tended 
to veer between the pales of self-adulation, with 
a proud pointing to the magnificence of his re- 
ligious, education and social welfare “plant,” 
and that of cynical denigration and rejection of 
the Homo Americanus Judaicus and all his 
works. Dr. Kahn here eschews the extremes and 
presents a psychological portrait that defines 
his subject as a man possessed by “a series of 
contradictions, with the positive containing 
much that is negative and the negative, curi- 
ously, containing much that is positive.” 


be paid for dearly at some future time. 

It would be a mistake to impute this 
new Jewish attitude to the internal 
growth of the American Jew alone. It is, 
at least in part, a conglomeration of 
happy or—depending on the viewpoint 
—unhappy circumstances. The American 
Jew can build upon the tragic experience 
of the most emancipated and assimilated 
Jewry—German Jewry—whom this faith 
in assimiliation cost dearly, indeed. The 
American Jew also gained support from 
the feelings of guilt and revulsion which 
the extirpation of European Jewry re 
leased in the Christian psyche. At his 
side, too, the American Jew has the most 
active, alert, intellectually developed 
community agencies to guide him. But 
above all, he has behind him a national 
American history which thus far has 
vigorously withstood every onslaught on 
constitutional guarantees—guarantees de- 
signed to safeguard the rights, privileges 
and essential security of individuals as 
well as minority groups. Without the 
support of the most balanced—not per- 
fect, to be sure—democracy yet devised, 
American Jewry might still be treading 
the delicate balance between avowal and 
secrecy, boastfulness and humility, hopes 
and fears of earlier emancipated Jewries. 
Thus the beneficiary of several historic 
circumstances, the American Jew has re- 
solved to be an American citizen of the 
Jewish minority. 
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Ascribing to all American Jews—or 
even the small segment with whom we 
are here concerned—so blissful a state of 
contentment or of peace with oneself, 
would be foolish even in the light of 
surface evidence. There are still some to 
whom Jewish minority status—or per- 
haps any minority status—is burdensome, 
threatening, annoying. Some of these 
Jews are undoubtedly at war with them- 
selves and, probably, with either their 
Americanness or Jewishness. There are 
those who, devoid of intellectual insights 
and moral stamina and values, would 
seek either total assimilation to, or ab- 
sorption by, the majority. The significant 
fact is, simply enough, that more than 
ever before more Jews are willing enough 
to accept their minority position. They 
accept it, not necessarily for any pride 
in its heritage, or any special mission 
they attribute to it, but merely because 
accepting it has become more effortless 
and painless. When the crimes of Hitler 
made anti-Semitism unfashionable and 
overt prejudice was, at least temporarily, 
forced underground, a generation of 
Jews could grow to adolescence and 
early adulthood without often feeling 
the sting that had hurt other genera- 
tions. Moreover, the rapid post-war 
growth of the behavioral sciences and 
the swift—too swift—incorporation of its 
findings into action programs, managed 
to make even the differences bearable 
and desirable. How unlike the youngster 
of other generations is the American 
Jewish child of today when he publicly, 
among Gentiles, discusses Jewish holi- 
days, Hebrew school, Jewish rites and 
games. He at least partly approaches 
that state of natural living from which, 
not long ago, any Jew seemed perma- 
nently barred. Although not all Jews 
have a fixed and positive group self- 
image, the vast majority live contentedly 


and securely within the framework of 
Jewish Americanness, or American Jew- 
ishness. 

Indeed, the accent belongs as much 
on the American as on the Jewish. The 
Jew in America knows his debt to this 
nation. He feels obligated not to the 
word America, or to any patriotic slogan, 
not to the form, or any dogmas of blood 
and soil, but to the socio-political and 
ethical ideals which America embodies. 
Thus, although some Jews have actively 
belonged to, and embattled for, national- 
ist groups with a program of 100% 
Americanism, have endorsed a McCarthy 
or his like, they have not been represen- 
tative of Jewish patriotism in America. 

True Jewish patriotism, if one may 
generalize, has at its base a genuine love 
and appreciation of the content of 
American life and ideals. In a sense, 
this precludes genuine support of a 
McCarthy who held up for endorsement 
the form of Americanism while violating 
its substance. What the Jew sees in 
America are all the social and human 
values he has missed on his age-long 
peregrinations through the Diaspora and 
which thus respond to a distinctly felt 
Jewish need. He sees the U. S. as the 
country which vigilantly guards the po- 
litical freedoms of speech, communica- 
tion and worship, which respects and 
honors the worth of the individual, 
which shelters the minority from a ty- 
rannical minority; he envisions his coun- 
try as a safeguard against ambitious 
government, as one which would rather 
see a guilty man free than an innocent 
man held guilty; finally, he sees the UV. S. 
as the nation in which everyone, however 
humble his origin, enjoys equality before 
the law and, fully in theory and ever 
more in practice, the opportunity to rise 
to the heights his abilities permit. 

If the American Jew truly appreciates 
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what has been designated as the Ameri- 
can way of life, why has he been in the 
forefront of the critics of U. S. life and 
institutions? This often voiced question 
bares ignorance of one basic fact: the 
American Jew is not critical of the tenets 
and ideals of American democracy, but 
mostly of shortcoming in its practice. His 
very love of American values and insti- 
tutions commands perennial watchful- 
ness, first to determine imperfections and 
then to help correct them. Criticism 
designed to insure this process is the 
means, not the end; besides, for the Jew, 
the discharge of a critical function so 
conceived is an integral part and even 
need of the American political and social 
tradition. The American Jew is never 
critical of free speech and free worship, 
but only of infringements upon, or mal- 
functionings of them. Jewish criticism 
of the democratic tradition does not hurt 
the democratic principle, but aids and 
furthers it. A people which, for two 
thousand years, has prayed ardently and 
vainly for the birth of an America, could 
never consciously hurt it. 

A segment of American Jewry is ap- 
prehensive of this complete faith in the 
democratic process in America. They 
still feel themselves partly excluded from 
participation in it. They feel more secure 
than their fathers, but not entirely se- 
cure. They are fearful of the illusion of 
personal security which American democ- 
racy has helped establish and which, they 
think, may make ultimate survival difh- 
cult. For an estimate of their true status 
and safety they would rely more upon 
the historical trends observable over cen- 
turies than the brief experiment, how- 
ever successful, of American democracy. 
They are not convinced that the Jewish 
situation has basically changed in that 
the one common denominator of anti- 


Jewish sentiment throughout the ages 


has been the existence of the Jew uim- 
self. They warn further that democracy 
and faith in human rights are only as 
strong as the people and the pressure 
of adverse events admit. These more 
thoughtful, history-conscious Jews re- 
mind you of the faith in democratic 
institutions and human rights displayed 
by the Jews of France and the horrible 
disenchantment following the Dreyfus 
Case. They warn of the false optimism 
of a social-democratic German Jewry in 
a democratically constituted Weimar 
Republic. They admit, to be sure, that 
American democracy has firmer roots 
than the French and deeper ones than 
the German. On the other hand, they 
insist that American democracy until re- 
cently has been tried less than any other 
by overwhelming pressures either from 
within or without. What tests it has had 
it has passed with flying colors, emerging 
from each crisis stronger than before. 
The present crisis in which the U. S. 
finds itself pitted in a toe-to-toe struggle 
with one other superpower may prove 
to be the most serious test of all. Until 
this trial under fire is over, these Jews 
are inclined to regard their security as 
not more firmly rooted than in any other 
previous democratic state. 

But the vast majority of American 
Jews has no such qualms. What occurred 
before and in other parts of the world 
happened just that way: in other times 
and other places. For them it simply can- 
not and will not happen here. The Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights guaran- 
tee the free and equal rights of all, have 
done so successfully since their inception, 
and have demonstrated time and again 
their power to protect these rights. They 
maintain that there has never existed a 
democracy as advanced and stable as the 
American and one under which anti- 
Semitism has never enjoyed respectabil- 
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ity, but only the dubious status of a 
lunatic fringe movement. They see one 
great difference between European and 
American democracy of paramount signi- 
ficance to the Jew: ours is more stable, 
less theoretical and abstract, more com- 
mitted to feasible doctrines and action. 
For despite heavy reliance on written 
declarations and constitutional interpre- 
tations, American democracy has always 
underscored pragmatic and workable ap- 
proaches. 


II 


American Jews in their fundamental 
attitudes toward life mirror these same 
pragmatic tendencies. In adopting, con- 
sciously or otherwise, the ways of their 
host-nation, American Jews have behaved 
no differently from Jews in other lands. 
Whatever attributes of national Ameri- 
can character foreign visitors have as- 
signed to Americans, are—in so far as 
they apply at all—true of American Jews. 
Like the mythical American the average 
type in America is both exceptionally 
idealist and, equally and simultaneously, 
practical and dollar-minded. Alongside 
naivete in some areas, he evinces utter 
shrewdness in others. He is rapidly en- 
thused and quickly depressed, with con- 
fidence apt to change rapidly into be- 
wilderment and concern. Nevertheless, a 
general optimism seems often to prevail 
longer than the depression which may 
follow. But above all, like the general 
American species, he is a man of move- 
ment and action, a dynamic man, in 
whose scale of values thought and reflec- 
tion definitely come second to enterprise 
and movement. He shows evidence of all 
the impatience, restlessness, energy and 
drive generally ascribed to the American 
man of action. He wants results and 
wants them fast. If insufficient thought 


has entered into the determination and 
attainment of the objective and failure 
results, there is, after all, time and op- 
portunity to try again. No decision is 
unalterable; no action unretractable, no 
viewpoint unalterable! Life is flux, ac- 
tion, movement! 

There can be little question that some 
traditional Jewish values and cultural 
emphases have been debilitated by this 
assimilation to the prevalent American 
patterns. Conventional Jewish regard for 
learning and scholarship has lessened, 
although erudition and intellectual ca- 
pacity are still more highly respected in 
Jewish than Gentile groups. But the 
scholar no longer enjoys top flight pres- 
tige as he once did. Even the learned 
rabbi has given way to a more social- 
and business-minded religious leader 
who displays modern techniques of hu- 
man relations, group dynamics and fund- 
raising. Certainly the Jewish business 
tycoon, the self-made man, and, in the 
professions, the physician and lawyer 
enjoy higher prestige than the more con- 
templative, ill-remunerated scholar. Yet, 
remnants of the old respect for learning 
seem to survive in diluted form. Not 
infrequently the man of action will, if 
not actually encourage, then at least 
tacitly approve of his son’s entering the 
academic world, or one of the other 
professions. 

But despite this relative premium on 
action, enterprise and wealth, the Ameri- 
can Jew today is predominant in fields 
requiring some form of intellectual pur- 
suit. Even the most casual glance at a 
Broadway marquee, a motion picture 
bill or journal of opinion will immedi- 
ately disclose the American Jew’s emi- 
nence in these fields. Not nearly so true 
a generation or two ago, this Olympian 
position mirrors a drive or inclination 
earlier discernible in emancipated West- 
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ern European Jewry. It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to determine whether this promi- 
nence in the arts is merely an extension 
of traditional Jewish emphases on the 
activity of the mind, or a rudiment of 
emancipated Jewry’s 100-year-old craving 
for recognition denied Jews for 1500 
years, or merely a response to the Ameri- 
can search for the goddess of success. 
Most likely, of course, all these elements 
are present in some slight measure. In 
any case, it seems reasonable to assume 
that, for better or worse, the American 
Jew will vastly increase his activity in 
these fields. He may indeed stand upon 
the threshold of a golden age of Jewish 
contributions to world civilization. 

Jewish contributions in America, as 
the above might erroneously suggest, are 
noteworthy not only from a quantitative 
standpoint. Jewish achievements in the 
arts and various fields of knowledge, dur- 
ing the past half century, have been 
marked by exceptional originality and 
creativity. The intellectual stature of 
American scholars, scientists and artists 
has now approached the level achieved 
earlier by European Jews in these fields. 
But in Europe, too, a large group of 
Jewish intellectuals had to precede the 
emergence of a Freud, an Einstein and 
a Bergson. This basic condition of an 
alert and ready group of academicians, 
scientists and artists has now been met; 
is it too much to hope that from the vast 
numbers of outstanding Jewish men now 
on the cultural scene, some—given propi- 
tious circumstances and the proper mo- 
ment—will have ignited in them the 
spark of genius? 

Yet, at least theoretically, there exists 
a possibility that this striking creative 
upsurge may be arrested. The guilty 
agent may easily be the greater psycho- 
logical adjustment and sense of security 
which we have already noted. To judge 


by critical articles in our Jewish press, 
the American-Jewish artist has reacted 
in two ways to his despised minority 
status. Either he has accepted well his 
Jewishness and converted it into a source 
of positive power and energy or he has 
rejected it, secretly or openly, and trans- 
formed it into a reactive and, in a sense, 
negative strength. Both stimuli and re- 
sponses are discernible in the excessive, 
needlessly aggressive affirmation of some 
artists and writers and the excessive, 
equally aggressive negation in others. 
Whether greater physical and _psycho- 
logical security will remove a source of 
Jewish creative power, positive or nega- 
tive, only time will tell. 

On the other hand, the continued cul- 
tural flowering of the American Jewish 
community is likely to be aided by a 
number of generally accepted facts. The 
American Jewish community of the fu- 
ture will be almost entirely a college- 
trained community. Where only two 
generations ago it was composed largely 
of small shopkeepers, peddlers and gar- 
ment workers and only one generation 
ago of clerical white-collar workers, the 
predominant self-employment figures ot 
today suggest that an overwhelming 
number of Jews will enjoy the benefit 
of higher education in years to come. 
The greater number of books in the 
American Jewish home today, read or 
unread, the record collections, the artistic 
and photographic prints, the greater at- 
tendance at theaters and concerts, all 
foreshadow a continued rise in the cul- 
tural and educational level of the Ameri- 
can Jew. The fact that not even his new 
wealth and personal achievement will 
admit him to select civic groups, limiting 
his capacity for expansion in certain 
areas, may drive him further in the 
search of cultural enterprises. But these 
social and civic limits—to which, in gen- 
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eral, he is reconciled—lead inevitably to 
the debit side in the consideration of 
the life and customs of the American 
Jew. 


Ill 


The credit side is undeniably impres- 
sive. The American Jew is more at peace 
with himself than any other Jew since 
Emancipation; he is also on better terms 
with his Gentile neighbors and they with 
him than at any time in the Diaspora. 
He is vigorous, prosperous, generally 
optimistic; he has ample leisure and has 
produced from his ranks a disproportion- 
ately large number of men of wit and 
genius; his educational status is at an 
all-time high as is his prestige. He has 
achieved for himself and his fellows a 
new measure of security and distinction. 

Yet there are also numerous items to 
record on the other side of the ledger. 
Some of these less glittering facts are 
actually by-products of the gains cited. 
Just as American society has developed 
too fast with growing pains that have 
become especially perceptible in the cur- 
rent struggle for world supremacy, so 
the American Jew has advanced too 
rapidly with effects that are but slowly 
rising to the surface. If some of these 
effects have not alarmed more critics, it 
is that they have been partly obscured 
by the surface glitter of the Jew’s new 
position. Moreover, most of these mani- 
festations are psychological and moral in 
character and elude easy detection. 

The malaise is of multiple origin. The 
American Jew is not fully accustomed 
to his new security and alternately revels 
in it and doubts it. Similarly, he has not 
learned to live with his prosperity and 
to relax with it. He needs more and 
wants more; the craving for expansion 
seems infinite. When he has ten stores, 


he needs twelve; when he has major 
holdings in one corporation, he must 
extend them to two; when he already has 
a well-paying full-time job, he must take 
on a part-time one as well. Little wonder 
that some of the traditional and almost 
proverbial Jewish tenseness is still in 
him, propelling him toward new riches 
and adventures. To describe this expan- 
sionist drive as the normal human search 
for self-realization and fulfillment, as the 
normal desire to test what one is really 
capable of achieving, would not be 
reasonable since the same ambition to 
expand and extend is considerably less 
pronounced in other segments of the 
American community. 

This ambition is different from that 
which plagued Western European Jewry 
in the post-Emancipation years. That 
ambition was a craving for recognition 
by the Gentile community. Since the 
American Jew knows, as has previously 
been stated, that his quest for status 
within the general community has pre- 
defined limits, he intensifies his search 
within the Jewish group. Nowhere does 
this seem more clearly reflected than in 
Jewish community activities, both the 
pride of the American Jew and, in some 
degree, his shame. 

It is in a U. J. A. Drive, or a Temple 
Fund Raising Project or the building of 
a community center that traditional Jew- 
ish values are brought out both at their 
best and their worst. The American Jew 
continues a long and glorious tradition 
of Jewish charity and generosity to his 
own group and others. He has aided 
European Jewry in building new lives 
in new lands and shown his solidarity 
with them and with the downtrodden 
everywhere. At the same time, these ex- 
amples of outer generosity often mirror 
Jewish unsettlement, aimless competitive 
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flux and ego-craving and hence a loss of 
Jewish moral worth and vitality. It is 
paradoxical that the very events which 
most symbolize positive Jewish thought 
and action also disclose a dilution of 
moral substance for the sake of recogni- 
tion, status and outer splendor. 

Thus any of the major fund raising 
events has become the tool of competition 
between and within the layers of Jewish 
society, and of status-seeking. It would 
certainly not be fair to imply that worthy 
objectives recede entirely into the back- 
ground. They do not, but they are lost 
sight of in the midst of the campaign 
as the trained fund-raiser must appeal 
to status competition if he is to reach 
the expected total. In many instances 
the means of fund-raising, from the 
hopelessly crude to the subliminally 
subtle, contribute more to an impressive 
figure than the worthiness of the ends. 
It is not our purpose here to praise or 
blame a particular practice and even less 
to pass judgment upon the conscientious 
and hard-working men employed to se- 
cure vastly needed sums. Nevertheless, 
the false motivation in such campaigns 
—especially among the “big givers’ —sug- 
gests patently the prestige elements in- 
volved. The publishing of lists of donors, 
often crudely demanded by some donors, 
inscribing names on transient letter- 
heads, seating them at the table of honor, 
publicly exhorting others to keep pace, 
are all widely accepted methods, designed 
partly to shame some into status align- 
ment, and among others to unleash com- 
petitive bidding for honors and prestige. 
What can show better, more clearly, that 
one has done well in business or the 
professions? Of course, one may argue 
that the non-Jewish community avails 
itself of the same tricks and devices, and 
with less impressive results; whether this 
speaks mainly for Jewish generosity 


which cannot be denied, or Jewish re- 
ceptiveness to these appeals for which 
there is also ample evidence, I do not 
presume to judge. 

The synagogue itself has not been free 
of this disturbing, though not altogether 
new, phenomenon. The rabbi may chas- 
tise the wealthy for their lack of spiritual 
concerns, for their once-a-year attendance 
at services and their search for false idols, 
but away from the pulpit the same rabbi 
must cater primarily to them and they 
—in turn—allow themselves to be catered 
to. The synagogue, like the U. J. A. 
campaign, often becomes but another 
vehicle of prestige seeking. As outward 
expansion itno the general community 
is not sufficiently elastic, continued ex- 
tension of power and influence in the 
Jewish community becomes the compen- 
satory element. Whether it be the Tem- 
ple, UJA, or other religious, charitable 
or Zionist organizations, basic purposes 
often are furthered only through the 
opportunities for prestige advancement 
available. Underlying a splendid record 
of financial, cultural and even religious 
achievement there is a fairly serious 
diseased condition which may have to be 
wiped out if the psychological, social and 
moral health of the American Jew is to 
be restored. 


IV 


It is anomalous, indeed, that through 
the positive act of giving many of the 
moral weaknesses of the American Jew 
should be detected. For the prestige 
motive behind the donation is not the 
full extent of the debility. Under certain 
conditions giving, especially when one’s 
wealth allows it, becomes a major con- 
venience. It enables one, especially since 
the pocketbook permits, to discharge 
one’s obligations in the easiest and most 
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painless way. Give and don’t be bothered 
by ugly thoughts, ugly images and ugly 
truths! The German Jews are in trouble 
—give! European Jews are beset by dan- 
gers—give! Jews in Communist lands are 
in difficulty—give! The generous gift has 
the dual advantage of affording a sense 
of well-being, achievement and generos- 
ity on the one hand and the absolution 
of all further responsibility on the other. 
The recent phenomenal success of the 
novel Exodus, while there are reasons 
equally cogent, is at least partly owing 
to the American Jew’s amazement—in 
retrospect to be sure—at events which he 
only vaguely knew had happened in his 
lifetime. For while these events tran- 
spired in the ‘30s and ‘40s, they were 
threatening. As recent history they are 
perhaps still unpleasant, but quite harm- 
less and, in fact, exciting and heroic. For 
how many American Jews did their UJA 
contribution serve as a protective shield 
against the need to acquaint themselves 
with the personal problems of refugees 
seeking their counsel or assistance? How 
many did not wish to be bothered by any 
story of woe? The most tragic period in 
Jewish history was fought with checks 
and, indeed, successfully fought with 
checks and necessarily so; yet for too 
many this check became virtual authori- 
ization to shed any sense of further re- 
sponsibility and any notions of further 
participation in rescue work. 

Thus viewed, the much heralded Jew- 
ish sense of communal responsibility and 
participation loses some of its glamor 
and glow. This is not, the fact bears 
repeating, to detract from the achieve- 
ments of the American Jew in saving his 
European brethren, an impressive record 
by any standard. Only what might have 
passed as collective moral acts on the 
highest levels of human conduct is re- 
duced to a still lofty, but more realistic 


level. Yet, despite motivation which con- 
tains the base as well as the pure and 
noble, the communal spirit is still strong 
within American Jewry. Acceptance of 
positions of responsibility and leadership 


is often prompted by phases of the same 


psychology already discussed. Yet, per- 
haps unwittingly, by not wishing to con- 
cern himself directly with knotty Jewish 
problems, the American Jew may have 
created the efficient network of Jewish 
community organizations extant today. 
Although the overall American prin- 
ciple of ultimate lay responsibility has 
been steadfastly supported in Jewish 
community action, lay opinion is often 
directly inspired by the indirect counsel- 
ing of a relatively new phenomenon in 
Jewish history: the highly trained, usu- 
ally intelligent, well-read, responsible 
and often ambitious “community ex- 
pert.” Not only is this expert, by what- 
ever official title he may be known, well 
versed in the behavioral sciences, but 
to survive and prosper he must be an 
artist in human and public relations. Al- 
though the American Jew has by no 
means abdicated his right to determine 
his own course, policy is often carefully 
engineered and guided by the advice, 
unobtrusively administered, of the com- 
munity expert. The latter, in his turn, is 
influenced by foremost psychologists, so- 
ciologists, lawyers on the national level, 
thus possibly enabling the American Jew 
to offer a fairly united front in time of 
national crisis. Of course, Jews in differ- 
ent towns do not all solve the same prob- 
lems the same way; however, the same 
best advice possible, stemming originally 
from identical sources, will be funneled 
to him through the expert for local con- 
sideration. Thus, here again, a basically 


negative tendency—the disinclination to 
concern himself with complex Jewish 
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issues—may have led to a bolstering of 
Jewish capacity for community action 
through the person of the “expert,” 
whatever his title. 

Yet despite ample national organiza- 
tions to serve him, the American Jew is 
not well informed as to their services, 
philosophy or overall approach to prob- 
lems. It is questionable, for instance, 
whether he can distinguish between the 
viewpoints of B'nai B'rith, American 
Jewish Committee or American Jewish 
Congress. It is equally doubtful that he 
could clearly identify the National Jew- 
ish Community Relations Councils, the 
Reconstructionist Movement or Labor 
Zionism. The leaders and members of 
one or two organizations will, of course, 
be familiar with these groups; but, gen- 
erally speaking, the American Jew has 
not greatly concerned himself with Jew- 
ish civic, cultural or community action 
organizations. Here again, he feels that 
he has given, his giving has enabled 
leaders to hire an expert—let him do his 
job! 

Besides being ill-informed on Jewish 
questions, considering the vast oppor- 
tunities for education available to him, 
the American Jew is also apt to be pas- 
sive about local working committees of 
a non-social or fraternal order. To be 
sure, during major fund-raising drives, 
with all the glamor, publicity and hulla- 
balloo of the campaign, his assistance is 
often more spontaneous. But given an 
education committee of whatever kind, 
or a community relations group, and the 
television set may be easily victorious 
over the committee with the quiet, un- 
dramatized functions. Unfortunately, be- 
ing ill-informed will discourage all but 
a handful from expressing authoritative 
opinions in time of crisis. 

The American Jew’s position toward 


community affairs may thus be character- 
ized as generous in dollars and cents, gen- 
erous in effort that is richly publicized, 
much more passive and disinterested in 
other endeavors. His attitude toward reli- 
gion is similarly conflicting at times. In a 
vague, ill-defined way, the American Jew 
likes to think of himself as religious. 
Close examination would be apt to re- 
veal, however, that what he really means 
is being Jewish and this in a national, 
cultural, or social sense. He merely con- 
siders himself a conscious Jew. When 
pressed for more specific evidence of 
“religiosity,” he is apt to reply that he 
supports the Temple and pays his dues. 
He may add further that he belongs to 
the Men’s Club, his wife to the Sister- 
hood and Hadassah and, if young 
enough, both of them to the Mr. and 
Mrs. Club. He is proud of the fact that 
both he and his wife have worked hard 
to provide the Temple auditorium with 
a new piano, the kitchen with a set of 
new dishes, and the Hebrew School with 
a brand new movie projector. Yes, he 
supports the Temple. And he does attend 
services on the holidays and Yahrzeits 
and sometimes even on Friday nights. 
He would like to attend more often, but 
. . » To compensate for the “but,” he 
insists on the kids regularly attending 
Hebrew School. He is especially proud 
of this endorsement of Hebrew educa- 
tion—an education which, it must be 
said in fairness to him, he never had 
himself—which looms especially large in 
view of rabbinical stress upon it. But 
even here, closer scrutiny will cast a new 
light—or perhaps shadow—on the posi- 
tive element of backing a strong Hebrew 
education. He is entirely justified in 
claiming that he sends his children to 
school and wants them to have strong 
Jewish foundations which he himself 
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lacks. But allow any conflict to arise be- 
tween Hebrew School hours or assign- 
ments or any other interest—be it public 
school or a children’s social—and the 
parent is likely to assign to Hebrew edu- 
cation a secondary rank. Whether this 
can be very different in the face of mod- 
ern life—and especially life in the Dias- 
pora—is not for us to determine at this 
time. The fact remains, however—and it 
is incontestable—that the child is quick 
to perceive the low value assigned by 
his parents to the school they urge him 
to attend faithfully. It is quite possible 
that the first realization of mere verbal 
interest will lead to other, equally harm- 
ful, insights. He is likely to become more 
aware that the customs and practices, 
which he has been taught to observe, are 
totally ignored at home or receive but 
desultory attention. When he perceives 
a further dichotomy between the ethical 
ideals he had inculcated in him and the 
more realistic standards at home, he will 
no longer have much use for this school 
and what it stands for. Thus, not infre- 
quently, the American Jew’s endorse- 
ment of Hebrew education is as external 
and superficial as his support of other 
institutions. This much vaunted pride 
in religious education—which a rabbi 
recently labeled religion by proxy—sug- 
gests a less solid achievement than might 
be hoped. 

As for a deeper spirituality or genuine 
wanting among the mature generations, 
the American Jew, by and large, is un- 
concerned with the nature of God or 
his relations with Him. He will pray to 
him in Temple on the few occasions he 
enters its, but it is doubtful that he will 
seek communion at other times. Of 
course, he is human and it is possible 
that, in a moment of fear, anxiety or 
despair, he will seek divine assistance. 
But this is generally a prayer prompted 


by fear and with a bargaining element 
in it and it is hardly likely to establish 
a meaningful bond with a kind, omni- 
potent and omniscient God. Nothing 
would probably embarrass the American 
Jew further than to have to express him- 
self on his concept of God or His mean- 
ing to him in everyday life. 

Similarly, his familiarity with essential 
Jewish beliefs and dogmas is severely 
limited. Even if he has a measure of 
Jewish education, through an afternoon 
Hebrew school, a cheder or a melamed, 
it probably ended before he could ac- 
quire more than a smattering of Hebrew, 
a bit of history and a thin acquaintance 
with customs and ceremonies. This (gen- 
erally) pre-Bar Mitzvah instruction—be- 
cause Of the child’s limited intellectual 
horizons and experience—could not sup- 
ply the ethical and spiritual content of 
Judaism. As a result, Judaism has re- 
mained, for many, an arid set of rituals 
and customs, terribly restrictive and in- 
tolerant, an equal number of moral 
“thou shalts’” and “thou shalt nots.” 
If in later life he attends services with 
some regularity, he may glean from the 
sermons an emphasis on more or less iso- 
lated values like justice or compassion 
or charity. He may also learn of the 
traditional emphasis on monotheism and 
all it implies. But the American Jew is 
likely to remain generally ignorant of 
what Judaism offers by way of a vigorous 
moral credo, of a positive and construc- 
tive attitude toward a life full of dis- 
appointments and frustrations. This is 
not to suggest that, in practice, tradi- 
tional Jewish values have been obliter-. 
ated. They undoubtedly live on among 
American Jews, in modified form to be 
sure, but this was the inevitable compro- 
mise with time. The values live on, trans- 
mitted informally by one generation to 
another. Only where once these values 
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were accepted on the conscious, rational 
level, their existence today has been left 
to chance. There can be little doubt that 
the substance will be diluted with each 
new generation, if the perpetuation of 
Jewish ideals is left largely to the will 
of fortune. 


V 


In spite of these shortcomings—and 
some are grave—the American Jew con- 
siders himself a Jew and a good Jew, 
without necessarily knowing why. ‘There 
must be compelling reasons for wishing 
to be so identified. Certainly it is more 
than mere theory, the supplanting of 
the melting-pot concept by that of cul- 
tural pluralism. It is also more than the 
social need of associating with men of 
common background and needs—a need 
which became especially acute in the 
Jew’s move to suburbia. Nor can it be 
sufficiently explained by pride in Jewish 
contributions to civilization or by polite 
talk about a Judeo-Christian heritage. 
Several other reasons must help account 
for this phenomenon. 

First among these is the emergence of 
the State of Israel which has produced 
among American Jews, Zionists or not, 
a major psychological reorientation. 
Above all, it has removed some of the 
old uncertainties surrounding Jewish- 
ness. It has normalized the Jew’s situa- 
tion by injecting into it national ele- 
ments that make the Jew in America 
just a little bit more like the Irishman 
in America, or the Frenchman or Ger- 
man. It boosted the American Jew’s self- 
respect to see the Israelis demonstrate 
their capacity to build a nation and to 
act in it both naturally and effectively. 
The American Jew felt good when he 
saw the Israelis live and act united; he 
liked the assurance finally given him that 


Jews could be like other peoples when 
they had their own land, language and 
purpose. And Jews, it was finally proved, 
could fight and fight well and bravely 
like other nationals. 

The American Jew has fully partaken 
in the growth of Israel and has vicari- 
ously shared in many of that nation’s 
triumphs and setbacks. It is perhaps the 
major area of American Jewish life in 
which he has proven himself neither 
external nor superficial, passive nor dis- 
interested. Could it be that Israel has, in 
fact, done so much for the ego of Ameri- 
can Jews as to stir them out of the com- 
placency that has characterized their 
participation in other Jewish endeavors? 
Cannot the American Jew now point to 
a fellow-Jew who can live without inhi- 
bitions and doubts, without the Hamlet- 
like tendencies that have made the Jew 
of fiction almost a stock-character? Again, 
the novel Exodus and its phenomenal 
success in America suggest the identifica- 
tion of the American Jew with the natu- 
ral Jew who is the hero of the novel. Ari 
moves forward in a straight line toward 
the accomplishment of his mission. He 
does not care what the others think for 
they are strangers in his land in which 
his roots are deep and firm. Like the 
novel's hero, the American Jew wants 
subconsciously to be unencumbered by 
problems of Jewishness and be an inte- 
gral human being. Although on the 
conscious level he has come to terms 
with his minority status as a Jew—cer- 
tainly better than his recent forebears— 
he would secretly prefer to grant no 
prerogatives to the dominant groups. 
Exodus is perhaps the first book to pre- 
sent so free, so brave, so daring a Jewish 
hero. The effect is both obvious and 
inevitable: the Jew, long suppressed in 
the development and display of these 
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qualities, likes the projected self-image. 
Without Israel, this image would not be 
possible. That this new portrait is en- 
tirely lacking in features traditionally 
imputed to Jews (and a source of pride) 
—intelligence, sensitivity, creativeness— 
seems to have disturbed but few. The 
subliminal feeling of inferiority, espe- 
cially physical, military, virile—has ap- 
parently found an opportunity to burst 
its bonds and erupt in a surge of force 
and strength. 

Here may lie the forgotten explanation 
for the American Jew’s continued close 
identification with Israel, without any 
serious thought of ever emigrating to the 
land of his love. He feels enormous 
pleasure in seeing or reading about the 
pride, personality and naturalness of the 
Israeli Jew. While he enjoys this vicari- 
ous pleasure—and identification—he is 
and remains an American by culture, 
political loyalty and way of life. 

But there are other facets, better 
known and understood, of his attitude 
toward Israel and the United States. He 
may love Israel, be proud of its gains 
and achievements, welcome it as a haven 
for oppressed Jews everywhere and as the 
only nation in which Jews can truly 
develop a collective personality without 
reactive psychology. But Israel cannot 
aspire to more as far as he is concerned. 
His roots, he knows, are in American 
life and democracy with all that this 
implies. The American Jew will always 
have a soft spot for the nation he helped 
build; he will continue to extend his 
protection and dollar aid; Jerusalem will 
always be more to him than an historical 
or religious memory; but it cannot and 
will not be his home, his primary love 
and loyalty, the source of his political 
and cultural inspiration. Thus, the emer- 
gence of Israel has deepened the Jew’s 


Jewishness, raised his pride in his heri- 
tage, revised his self-image, but at the 
same time it has clarified and sharpened 
his understanding of, and attachment to, 
America. 

Another reason for the new eagerness 
to be known as a Jew is the sad object- 
lesson so well taught in our life-time by 
a European Jewry which had chosen to 
minimize its Jewishness. Even the most 
ignorant American Jew has heard of the 
assimilated German Jews whose aspira- 
tions to Germanness were rewarded by re 
jection and death. “Assimilation doesn’t 
pay” seems a belief almost as firmly 
entrenched as “crime doesn’t pay.” Since 
the liquidation of European Jewry, the 
American rabbinate and every cultural 
or social agency has pounded relentlessly 
upon this theme and it has effectively 
taken hold. American Jewish opinion is 
almost uniform on this subject, with a 
minority of universalists, international- 
its, rabid anti-Zionists as the sole here- 
tics. There seems to be a widespread 
feeling, never consciously expressed, that 
once a Jew, you're always a Jew and you 
might as well make the most of it and 
see some good in it. As a result, he has 
acquainted himself with some ready- 
made formulae which justify Jewish 
pride and identification. This is not to 
be interpreted that this pride and iden- 
tification are false. The American Jew 
is proud of being a Jew. But this pride 
is born of defense psychology and emo- 
tionalism and has but few and loose 
rational components. 

Another reason, infrequently given for 
strong affirmation, is inherent in the 
foregoing: the power of fad and fashion 
in American life in general and Jewish 
life in America in particular. The Ameri- 
can Jew has active, dynamic, aggressive 
qualities which make him exceptionally 
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receptive to the new and often uncriti- 
cally and even naively so. New ideas and 
programs are accepted with amazing 
readiness. Whether it is the latest form 
of social entertaining, or a new method 
of fund-raising, or a socio-political or 
Jewish attitude—if discussed at all—all 
will be rapidly disseminated and find 
widespread favor. Similarly, the uniform 
expressions of pride in Jewishness, while 
almost a “must” of our time, have at 
least a faddish element in them. AIl- 
though they are certainly much more 
than fad, these protestations of Jewish- 
ness have at least that weak section in 
their foundation. One may justly won- 
der, in the absence of rational elements 
and genuine religious convictions, how 
little it would take to reverse present 
trends. Yet, there can be no doubt that, 
for the present, in any case, the Ameri- 
can Jew is both vaguely and sincerely 
convinced that it is good to be a Jew 
and that he is happy to be one. 


VI 


Thus, in a real sense, it may be said 
that there are two and not altogether 


harmonious views of the American Jew. 
On the one side he looks more happy, 
prosperous and satisfied than his father 
had ever dared hope for him. On the 
other hand, he is restless, ambitious, al- 
ways craving more, sometimes the im- 
possible. He has largely exhausted open 
areas of competition with his Christian 
neighbors and compensates for these ex- 
ternal frustrations with an ostentation- 
and-display psychology within his Jewish 
circle. He is at once generous and chari- 
table, but also impatient and reluctant 
to face the unpleasant. He is proud of 
his Jewishness, but does not specifically 
know why. He afhliates in ever greater 
measure with Temple groups, yet has 
little religious conviction or interest. he 
works hard for Jewish groups, but much 
of his work seems prompted by consid- 
erations of conspicuous prestige. He is 
imbued with idealism and pride but 
remains hollow from status and self- 
seeking. He is both healthy and sick. 
The American Jew may be defined as a 
series of contradictions with the positive 
containing much that is negative and 
the negative, curiously, containing much 
that is positive. 








A CONTEMPORARY ATTEMPT AT THE 
PERENNIAL QUESTIONS 


Z. M. SCHACHTER 


nny and theology have been in 

the business of answering mankind's 
basic questions for thousands of years. 
The questions have not varied. They are 
basic ones. Only the degree of emphasis 
given to a_ particular question has 
changed. But the answers to these ques- 
tions have differed due to changes in 
societies as well as in the psychology of 
individuals who constitute them. Thus 
each generation has given its own an- 
swers to the basic questions, for each 
generation creates its own vocabulary 
created in its own imagery. 

We Jews have an unbroken history of 
answering the basic questions in terms 
of Torah and Mitzvoth set in a frame- 
work of Divine values and a general 
willingness to respond to the cosmic 
challenge. The willingness expresses it- 
self in actualizing the response in terms 
of behavior, structured as Divine Com- 
mandments, into which the naming of 
historic and personal experience is read. 





The “perennial questions” of Jewish theology 
—God, Torah and Israel—have in our days been 
interpreted in conceptual contexts that may be 
denominated as theistic, naturalistic and existen- 
tial. Here, employing a dialogic framework but 
going beyond it to include the categories of It 
and He, the author essays a fresh solution of 
the problems, perennial and contemporary, im- 
plicit in the Jewish triad. The use of certain 
Kabbalistic concepts in the scheme of thought 
here advanced bespeaks a new and unconven- 
tional use of Kabbalistic and Hasidic teaching. 


The challenge of the great questions 
is the problem of the so-called great 
“scandal”: If there is a God Who is in- 
finite in power, how can He be Per- 
sonal? And if He is Personal and loves, 
how can He permit disease and pain 
and evil? And if He permits disease and 
pain and evil, how can we believe that 
He loves? If He is Omnipotent, why 
does He not help when we pray to Him? 
And if He loves and yet does not help, 
can we still believe that He is Omni- 
potent? The problem as stated does not 
admit a solution. This is not to say that 
there have not been many attempts at 
solving the problem as stated. There 
have been attempts, for instance, to pro- 
vide answers in terms of free-will and 
determination. Some of these answers 
have made God more Absolute than 
Loving, others have made Him more 
Loving than Absolute. To retain both 
seemed impossible. The only feasible 
thing was to compromise the—for the 
individual—less important loading of the 
word God, for the sake of the one that 
was more important. The fullness con- 
tained in the word God consequently 
was emptied; thus compromised God 
began to suffer from an anemic “mere- 
ness.” 

Possibly a different way of looking at 
the problem might yield a more satis- 
factory answer, one which would not 
empty the human God-idea of His di- 
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vine fullness, of multi-dimensionality. 
We need a God Who is Personal, yet 
Infinite, Who is loving, yet unmoved by 
human demands, some One Who can fit 
the description of “Thou Who changest 
not’; while yet enabling us to petition 
“abide with me’; some One Who is 
Creator, Father, Friend, yet is Eternal, 
Omnipotent, the Prime Mover, Who 
while being All-Inclusive is still Infinite- 
ly Unique. We have these needs because 
on the one hand we feel that only a Per- 
sonal God would care, love and help. On 
the other hand we reason that the In- 
finite, all-remote Power is the only God 
concept we can permit ourselves, for 
only that would make sense and not re 
duce God to a fetish. And intuition tells 
us that feeling and reason are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. We need both the per- 
son and the impersonal aspects of the 
Divine to deal with the problems of ou: 
human complexity. God, to be sure, 15 
One and Simple. However, our ideas ©! 
God are caught in words, and words 
being dimensions of thought, create 
complexities. 

Let us start out with the premise of 
the Infinite God in an Infinite numbe: 
of co-ordinate dimensions and let us «> 
plore first three of these infinite dimen- 
sions: the dimension of /t, the dimension 
of the He, and the dimension of the 
Thou. By calling them “co-ordinate di- 
mensions” we indicate that we are deal- 
ing with conceptual tools, whose descrip- 
tive utility help us to systematize our 
thinking. 

We define the Jt dimension of God as 
the concept of the Supreme Being—the 
philosopher's God—all Powerful and all 
fulfilled, in perfection. This God of con- 
summate Equilibrium, not needing, not 
seeking nor wanting anything, is identi- 
cal with the traditional Eyn Soff (the 
Endless) of the Kabbalah. In the Eyn 


Soff there is no distinction between Crea- 
tor and creature, since in /t neither of 
these terms apply. There is no differen- 
tiation between “space” and “time,” 
since the Infinite fills and is all. The 
Eyn Soff existed before time began, be- 
fore space was “made,” and is now the 
very same, the Eyn Soff. 

The simplicity of the One rules su- 
preme; He is the God Who was and 
Who will be, without change and with 
out a peer. This is the God of the mys- 
tic and the atheist, because while t}): 
theist insists that the God in Whom he 
does not believe could only be an It- 
God, the mystic is intoxicated with the 
Absoluteness the /t concept of God im- 
plies. While reason dictates that God 
must be as remote as all this, yet we must 
face creation, nature and thinghood. We 
must explore another dimension: the 
He of God. 

The He of God stands for the con- 
cepts of the Creator of Nature and the 
universe, the Prime Mover, the Planner 
and Originator of space and time. To 
the He of God we can give a name. The 
Biblical name is Elohim. Elohim is a 
plural form and provides room for the 
plurality of existence and for a God 
Who emanates creation and Who is 
Omnipotent. In these roles of the abso- 
Jute God is not to be influenced and 
cannot be reached by our prayers. There 
is no way of making Him change the 
laws of His creation. As a result, He is 
blamed for permitting suffering. But He 
is the God Who causes evolution and 
being without Himself becoming in- 
volved. He exists without being and re- 
lating. He is in nature’s terms a per- 
missive God Who does not care. Moral 
and ethical criteria do not apply to Him. 
He creates man only to forsake him, as 
it were. He is the scientists’ God. He is 
the expert Designer Whose Mind is dis- 
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cernible in His works. But in our human 
predicaments, we have no concern for 
the purposes of His plans. He over- 
whelms us. We stand in awe before His 
unbendingness, and cannot do anything 
but submit to Him. We conclude that 
He has some purpose, but this purpose 
cannot be discerned by us. And, just as 
we cannot reach Him, we cannot elicit 
a response from Him. Consequently, 
other than realizing His plan and de- 
sign, an intellectual need (or luxury), 
we as human beings have no need of 
Him. The God Who can help and Who 
relates to us, cannot be found in the 
He dimension. We must look for Him 
on a different level—the level of Thou. 

God as Thou is Father and Helper. 
He needs us as much as we need Him. 
He is the moral God Who cares enough 
to reveal Himself and to relate to man. 
Thou is the One Who redeems even if 
it impinges on the majesty of His Omni- 
potence. He restricts His Power because 
He-as-Thou so loves us that He joins 
us in our limitations. Jewish tradition 
identifies the Thou with the Sh’chinnah, 
the Divine Presence which we are capa- 
ble of encountering. Thou is the God 
Whom our mothers addressed as ‘Got- 
tenyu,” of Whom the Bible states that 
“in all their oppression was He op- 
pressed.” (Isaiah 63:9) All our striving, 
our life and our love, relates us to Thou. 
Since Thou relates to us, Thou de- 
mands a Thou-like life, morally and 
ethically, and sets conditions for His 
dwelling with us. Thou is the loving 
Father Who bears the prayers, of His 
children and helps them. Thou is the 
Benign King Who directs the lives of 
His subjects. Thou is the Teacher. Thou 
is He Who remains forever our Father. 
And Thou is person, if by person we 
mean personality possessed of will, drive, 
intellligence, feeling, joy and empathy. 


God is this and more. In our limited 
way we have merely touched three con- 
ceptual aspects of God. But this is not 
enough, we must attempt to understand 
how /t can be He and Thou—and so 
much more, simultaneously. An analogy 
is presented by the dimension of length, 
width and depth of corporeal things. 
Length, width, and depth do not pre- 
clude other dimensions in terms of 
weight, time, electrical capacity, heat 
and nuclear radiation. We must remem- 
ber, however, that we have never seen 
any of these dimensions in isolation. We 
have met them only joined inseparably 
together. A prayerful approach now 
yields the attitude in which it is pos- 
sible to think of the Jt, He, and Thou 
as One. 

The motive of the personal Thou and 
the infinite potential of the transcend- 
ental Jt explains why He creates the 
actual universe. In the He-created uni- 
verse, the Jt cannot be met save as 
Thou. The Thou and the He derive 
their Divine transcendental value from 
their identity with the /t. 

We can now begin to see that the 
scandal was our own doing. Because we 
flattened (at least) three dimensions into 
a one-dimensional line, we _ created 
“scandalous” contradictions. Perpendic- 
ular concepts relate in a “plastic” man- 
ner. Their angular coherence constitutes 
no inner contradiction. Besides resolv- 
ing the “scandal” this approach helps 
us in other ways also. An absolutist’s 
concept of God leaves little room for 
man to act. His questions are often an- 
swered in terms of “My thoughts are not 
your thoughts.” (Isaiah 55:8). A purely 
immanentist relativism leaves us with- 
out the “Highest,” without God. For the 
traditional HVYH, the Thou, one 
claims on the one hand utter transcend- 
ence—“I HV YH have not changed” (Mal. 
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$:6)—while at the very same time, this 
statement is addressed to man. 

Thou is the Infinite-Minus-One, never 
quite finite. Thou makes room for man 
in the cosmic scheme of things. Thou 
challenges man to add his own one to 
the Infinite-Minus-One. Thou thus is 
the self-limitation of the /t-He, in Whom 
we see ourselves as true partners, shar- 
ing with God the anticipation of a 
blessed state of things, His efforts to 
bring about this state, and His Naches 
over the conversion of evil. The root of 
real evil (not merely the evil which re- 
sults from an absence of good) inheres 
in His self-limitation to become a Thou. 
It is not opposed by a non-It, He is not 
opposed by a non-He; /t and He are 
infinitely Infinite. But Thou is Thou 
only when faced by the “I (of man). 
When man does not face Thou, he 
faces “‘Non-Thou,” another side of real- 
ity, the Sittra Achra. “Non-Thou” is 
a vast energy system in its own right. 
While boldly real (on the Thou con- 
tinuum) it has no transcendental reality 
of its own. Its main function is to 
energize the man who chooses not to 
face the Thou. It is dynamic because 
when enough men yield to its charms, 
(and these are great because they allow 
man to live in a self-centered conceit in 
which he is not answerable to a Thou) 
it grows to catastrophal proportions. 
Man is thus the cosmic valve which can 
choose to divert He-energies to the 
“other side,”’ and He-energies are amoral 
to begin with. Or, if man chooses to 
yield his will to the Thou, the slow re- 
demptive process of T’shuvah begins. 
Not only is man redeemed in his “turn- 
ing” to face the Thou but also God is 
extricated from the energy system of 
Non-Thou. The “other side” is weak- 
ened to the extent that it finally needs 
the proviso of the “scapegoat” and the 


after-meal finger-bowl water to stay in 
business. 

We are not in isolation when we work 
with other “ones” of the Infinite-Minus- 
One equation. “Love thy neighbor’ who 
“like Thyself” is capable of redeeming 
Me. “J am HVYH” and stand in need 
of being redeemed by man. In this sense 
the Torah is not only not Man’s theol- 
ogy, but it is the Thou-ing guide in 
God's anthropology. It shows how man, 
facing a chunk of reality, can call forth 
from it the Thou in the four ells of 
Halakhah, which our sages termed God's 
Sanctuary in an upset world. In the 
face of such Divine need, Israel has no 
choice but to say “We shall do and 
obey.” (Exodus 19:8) Were it not for 
the Messianic hope that “On that day 
He will be One and His Name One” 
(Zachariah 14:9) one would tend to 
despair. The hope that the “Non-Thou” 
will ultimately be annihilated, the grow- 
ing joy which the little victories gained 
by Mitzvoth against the “Non-Thou” 
afford, are, to one sensitive to the 
Thou’s plight, reward enough. The echo 
resounds every day: “Turn children” 
and “Woe to creation for despising 
Torah!” He who gives ear, hears it and 
responds. 

If our method of reappraising the 
perennial questions has shown some use- 
fulness, we may apply it to the problems 
which are specific to Jews, the problems 
of Torah and revelation. Again we ex- 
amine the three co-ordinates, while real- 
izing that they do not exhaust the pos- 
sible dimensions. We then posit the di- 
mension of Torah where it is altogether 
Divine. On that level, God by Himself 
and for Himself studies the Torah. 
There, it is God’s Will and Wisdom re- 
lating to Himself as thought. The proc- 
ess of Divine Intellection and Volition 
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is for us this first dimension of Torah, 
It-Torah. 

Then we posit the level of Thou- 
Torah where the dialogue between God 
and man takes place. This dialogue oc- 
curs even right now, in the most imme- 
diate fashion, without the mediation of 
the written word, or despite the revela- 
tion of the written word. Our self-refer- 
ring concern with this problem makes 
it Torah. This is so if a prayerful readi- 
ness for consecrated action is the ground 
for our study and concern. At the very 
moment when this is being written, and 
when this is being read, some of this 
dialogue-process occurs; therefore this 
can truly be called Torah. 

The revelation event, He-Torah, con- 
stitutes our third coordinate. A series of 
acts once took place and established cer- 
tain norms and data. At that time, and 
in succeeding times, we related to these 
data in a definite fashion. Yesterday's 
dialogue Torah, as a written document, 
is today’s He-Torah! A fact is a numi- 
nous entity. It possesses its own “‘so-be- 
ingness” regardless of the definition we 
give it today and of who gives it def- 
inition and meaning. But this fact, like 
other facts, brings with itself certain 
phenomena. From its internal frame of 
reference, the Torah-documents before 
us today claim to be a literal revelation 
of God in terms of ritual, moral and 
ethical demands upon man, within a 
framework of historic events, in which 
the Exodus factor is the hub. Our lit- 
urgy constantly reminds us to give mean- 
ing to observances in terms of the 
Exodus factor: “Zecher Li’ytziath Muitz- 
rayim.” The corollary of He-Torah is 
the factor of Mitzvoth which establish 
the renewal of the God-human event in 
a total God and total man fashion. 

In the aspect of Mitzvoth the Torah 


seeks to unite man and to relate him to 
the Will of God. This is not a self-seek- 
ing factor of conscience, but a unitive 
process. It takes place simultaneously in 
the many dimensions of man and the 
many dimensions of God. It unites and 
frees the /t-He-Thou to respond as a 
Whole to man. The revelation event 
which in this field becomes defined, 
stands immutably in the past. Yet, since 
it is man whom God addresses in the 
Torah, He must speak man’s language. 
(The rabbis said that He did: “Dib’ra 
Torah bil’shon b’nai adam.” ) 

God reduces Himself by speaking 
man’s langauge. This language, Lashon 
Hakodesh, no matter how perfect and 
Divine, communicates to us. It is bound 
by the law of semantics. This law sim- 
ply states that different words mean dif- 
ferent things to different people at dif- 
ferent times. It is for this reason that 
He-Torah alone is not enough. Halakhic 
principle recognizes this and _ conse- 
quently gives rules for interpretation, 
plus the dicta of “Halakhah I’Moshe 
missinar” to man in order that he may 
engage in “Torah she b’al Peh,” dta- 
logue-Torah. 

Dialogue-Torah by itself can lead one 
into the error of subjectivism. Event-and- 
fact-Torah can lead one into the tomb 
of the dead letter. Neither dialogue- 
Torah nor event-Torah would be of 
value if it were not for the level on 
which God for Himself and by Himself 
studies it. Each one of these Torah levels 
represents another dimension of the 
very same thing. The level of He-Torah 
on which “Eyn hamikro yotze mip’- 
shuto” (no Bible verse altogether loses 
its patent meaning) is intersected by the 
dialogue-Torah, which permits the gain- 
ing and testing of meaning to gain 


semantic clarity and the growth of re- 
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interpretation in terms of Chiddush- 
dynamics. Chiddush is the gaining of 
new insights and new approaches and the 
deriving of new meaning from a given 
sentence or Halakhah. Chiddush is con- 
stantly at work in dialogue-Torah. Chid- 
dush, a necessity in the Halakhic field, 
rejects Shinnua (change of the text and 
the intention). The dialogue approach 
demands the prayerful humility of man, 
the pupil before God his Teacher. In 
this dialogue-paradox of unassuming hu- 
mility, the presumptious arrogance that 
man can determine what God wants him 
to do, is present. The student tacitly 
affirms that his Divine Teacher right 
now concerns Himself with Halakhah. 

There are at least four recognized 
levels of dialogue passing between men 
and God: (a) the evident—the P’shatt; 
(b) the inferred—the Remez; (c) the 
implied-associated—the D’rash; and (d) 
the most individual secret—Sod. The 
P’shatt relates to action, the Remez to 
yet undefined actions, the D’rash to 
meaning for the group and the individ- 
ual, and the Sod to the meaning most 
highly individual in man’s intercourse 
with God. The P’shatt-decreed action 
becomes legislation (Gesetz) in Remez. 
D’rash turns it into commandment 
(Gebot). In Sod, it has been transformed 
in mystery (Geheimnies). So high can 
one reach in Torah, that one almost is 
able to attain to this level of Torah 
where God studies Torah Himself. A 
person so united with God, so identified 
with Him, so yearning to know what 
Torah means to God Himself, would 
merit to share a reflection of the dimen- 
sion of Sod. 

The Torah which God studies for 
Himself is not given to everyone. Those 
who have been graced with Sod-insights 
realize that these insights grow out of 


the dialogue situation. Highly subjective 
and individual, they are meaningful 
only to one’s own self. Such Torah must 
never be made to bind others. But each 
individual is quite free to merge with it 
for all that it is worth to himself in 
terms of deeper living. “Drosh v’Kabbel 
schar (Expound and receive your re- 
ward),” 

It seems clear that man’s part in the 
Torah is quite great. Moses’ part in the 
written Torah is immense. Chassidism 
has it that Moses got God to commit 
Himself to a certain set of actions in 
which He would allow Himself to be 
swerved. The field of Mitzvah-actions is 
described in the Talmud as the four ells 
of Halakha: God's sanctuary with each 
individual Jew. In this private domain, 
man frees and unites God. 

In this Gestalt of God-Torah-Jew the 
question of whether God revealed Him- 
self to other nations is meaningless. This 
field of God-Torah-Jew does not appear 
anywhere else. But no man can prevent 
God from holding dialogue with anyone 
else. God is yet free to relate and estab- 
lish covenants with whomever He wants. 
“IT will favor whom I will favor and I 
will pity whom I will pity.” (Exodus 
33:19). 

All three levels, /t-, He- and Thou- 
Torah, of which we have spoken, are 
the levels of Torath HVYH. We also 
gain insights from nature and its laws. 
Thou-Torah or HVYH-Torah relates 
only to the God-Torah-Jew field. The 
insights of nature belong to Elokim- 
Torah and transcend the insights of 
HVYH-Torah. Elokim-Torah does not 


permit dialogue, only observation and 
experiment. In the Sinai experience, He- 
Torah does not enter. God did not state: 
“I am the God Who created heavens 
and earth,” but rather “I am the Lord 
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your God Who redeemed you out of 
Egypt.” 

Do Thou{HVYH)Torah and He- 
(Elohim)-Torah ever conflict or contra- 
dict one another? Yes, as subject and 
object they contradict one another. But 
object may also be subject. Reality is 
One, and as Thou-Torah and He-Torah 
are dimensions of that Reality, they can- 
not contradict one another but are 
merely perpendicular to one another. 
Both Thou-Torah and He-Torah meet 
(“as if’) with the Jt-Torah on the level 
on which God studies the Torah. Thus, 
we now see where the three levels which 
we posited in Torah also coincide. We 
might allow ourselves to step back, look 
at all this at once, and feel the complex 
pluralities melt and merge into a monis- 
tic whole. This almost visual experience 
can serve as a springboard for a leap of 
faith. 

Continuing our method in the realm 
of Israel, we may posit an /t-Jew, a He- 
Jew and a Thou-Jew. 

Each time we face the question ““What 
is a Jew?” we find that racial, national, 
and religious definitions are offered. 
Mutually exclusive, these definitions 
give all kinds of Jews a hold on their 
Jewishness. Somehow, we find solace in 
Statistics dealing with finger-prints, in 
which those of the Litvack, the Yemenite 
and the Cochin Jew have a closer rela- 
tionship than those of non-Jews. Figures 
on 1Q’s and alcoholism, cancer of the 
penis and womb, etc., all give us, if not 
absolute proof, then at least a crutch 
for our favorite prejudice that a Jew 
is somehow different. Despite our affir- 
mations that we are just like everybody 
else, we take a hidden pleasure in being 
“only more so.” 


Hitler’s campaign was directed against 
the /t-Jew: one who has a whole row of 
maternal Jewish ancestors, is still a Jew 
in our books. The He-Jew is the one 
who acts for his people, he is a part of 
his people. He is deeply concerned with 
the survival of a Jewish people and cul- 
ture. The individual matters less than 
the whole in this dimension. All means 
are considered good if they are con- 
ducive to survival. The He-Jew lives not 
in the supernatural realm. He is at 
home with the He-God. His is a religion 
without supernaturalism. His Torah is 
a historic event and valuable if it will 
make for a vague survivalist salvation. 
The He-Jew feels entitled to modify He- 
Torah so that it may yield the greatest 
pragmatical survival results. 

The Thou-Jew is the one who unites 
God, who in studying Torah evolves a 
continuous dialogue of revelation. The 
Thou-Jew unites the /t-Jew and the He- 
Jew with God and with Torah. This he 
does not by being a Jew but by sewing 
(read this as a verb). 

Other languages relish nouns and ad- 
jectives. Biblical Hebrew relishes the 
verb. It is not the best language for ab- 
straction. Qualities and entities are not 
its forte. If God, Torah, or Jew are seen 
as such (that is as entities and qualities) 
it may help one to construe them in 
universes of discourse that are useful, 
but not for jewing. The sacred Name 
HVYH denotes the constant action of 
giving-being. Torah denotes the action 
of teaching. Ivri—Jew—denotes the ac- 
tion of transcending. The Thou-Jew 
unites God, Torah and Israel into a dy- 
namic whole by jewing. And a Jew jews 
when he “davens,’ “learns,” and does 
Mitzvoth. 








REVELATION AND LIBERAL 
JEWISH FAITH 


JOSEPH H. GUMBINER 


I 


wus almost a decade ago in Com- 

mentary, Emil Fackenheim set forth 
the logical problems and described the 
genetic-evolutionary theory of religious 
history which had issued in the fact that 
“in modern Jewish theology, the concept 
of revelation lies dead and buried.” He 
went on to note the possibility that the 
burial might have been premature, that 
it might have proved, “not the demise 
of the interred, but an indecent haste 
on the part of the undertakers.” 

The consequences of such speedy in- 
terment, even the possibility that in- 
decent haste was involved in arranging 
the obsequies for so cardinal a root of 
Judaism, have not been grasped as yet 
by most leaders and spokesmen for non- 
orthodox Jewish religious movements. 
Here everything moves along as before 
on the smooth surface of people-cen- 
tered Jewishness. Efforts are concen- 
trated on fund raising, public relations 





Revelation, the author contends, remains the 
Archimedes point of Jewish theology, and in- 
deed, of authentic Jewish existence. And yet, 
in non-Orthodox circles, it continues to be by- 
passed in a non-committal attitude, or waved 
off with side-stepping, irrelevant references to 
God in nature and history. Following Buber 
and Rosenzweig, the writer sets forth a “liberal” 
interpretation of revelation that seeks to restore 
the centrality of the doctrine to its classical 
pre-eminence. 


and the drive of each segment of the 
American Jewish religious community to 
elaborate on the techniques whereby its 
institutions may claim the laurel of rep- 
resenting a truly successful mass move- 
ment in the current American scene. 
Jewish secular culture, so far as that 
actually exists, and the State of Israel 
derive tangible benefits as an indirect 
result of such activity. The cause of 
quickening vital religious faith among 
the many young people now affiliated 
with synagogues, however, is poorly 
served. Policy makers for front organiza- 
tions do not ask serious religious ques- 
tions. They do not hear such questions 
even when they are addressed to them. 
As a result it is quite natural that they 
do not spend their time seeking for pos- 
sible answers to questions which, for 
them, in their area of concern, do not 
exist as part of the problematics of hu- 
man existence. 

Beneath the polished surface of things 
as they are, the questions persist, ques- 
tions about the ultimate meaning of a 
man’s life, the motivation for maintain- 
ing a separate Jewish religious existence 
in the absence of a divine command- 
ment, the relevance for life in the post- 
modern era of a liberal Judaism which 
lenies the revelation of the living God. 
One place where such questions are 
asked is the college campus. To be sure, 
most students are entirely preoccupied 
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with breaking into the American success 
story, while others have retreated to 
passivity as a way out of a dehumaniz: 
ing society. There still remain, however 
a goodly number of seekers, of young 
people with questions. One such was a 
deeply disturbed, highly intelligent 
young man who put his questions to a 
prominent Jewish religious leader fol- 
lowing the latter’s keynote address at a 
week-end convocation of students. The 
crowd had departed when I came upon 
the two of them locked in mortal spirit- 
ual combat, at the front of the empty 
auditorium. 

“My father told me to be a Jew,” the 
boy spoke in a loud, frightened voice. 
“Yes, father,’ I replied then. ‘I love 
you. I'll do what you say.’ Now, my 
father is dead. I ask you, rabbi, why 
should I remain a Jew?” 

The distinguished guest answered in 
terms of group loyalty and the aesthetic 
value of Jewish customs and ceremonies. 
The young man countered by saying 
that what he wanted to know was why 
he should be loyal to the Jewish group, 
why, and in what sense. He ventured 
the opinion that other people also had 
customs and ceremonies of aesthetic ap- 
peal, that the French language was as 
beautiful as Hebrew, the Virginia reel 
as good a dance as the hora, and per- 
haps, for that matter, just as Jewish. 
That is how the discussion went: the 
boy pleading for his spiritual life as a 
Jew, the rabbi telling him over and over 
again in varied ways that it was really 
fun to sing Israeli folk songs. The two 
remained as far apart as Jews who have 
ultimate questions to ask remain sep- 
arated from and untouched by the offi- 
cial answers of contemporary Jewish 
spokesmen. 


Traditionally, theistic religions in 


general and Judaism in particular have 


placed the revelation of God at the 
center of their theological concern. The 
most basic texts of biblical and rabbinic 
tradition bear out this claim with re- 
spect to Jewish religion. The climax of 
all that went before in the Bible is the 
revelation of God at Sinai. In the Tal- 
mud and throughout Midrashic litera- 
ture, as in the writings of philosophers, 
theologians and poets, the central prob- 
lem has always been how to understand 
the statement that “the Lord came down 
upon Mount Sinai,” along with the sub- 
sequent and equally puzzling series of 
revelatory events involved in Hebrew 
prophecy. We need recall merely that 
in the Mishnah it is stated that one who 
denies the divine revelation of Torah 
has no share in the world to come; that 
Saadia tried to deal with the question 
in rationalist terms by his simile of 
money, in which the proper amount may 
be arrived at either by calculation or by 
weighing the residue, thus making of 
revelation a kind of short cut whereby 
men receive a law of life without hav- 
ing to wait for the laborious processes 
of reason to arrive at the same conclu- 
sions; that Maimonides made of the 
revelation of Torah a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Jewish faith; that even Joseph 
Albo, critic of Maimonides, held that 
there were three roots of Judaism so 
basic that they could never be changed, 
and that one of these was revelation. 

In the history of religions, revelation 
has been thought of traditionally as an 
authoritatively communicated body of 
truth. Some part of this truth, it was 
held might have been possible of attain- 
ment by man’s own efforts, or at least 
could have been verified in that way, 
but essentially it was looked upon as 
the product of a specific revelation. 
Beginning with Immanuel Kant many 
philosophers and theologians abandoned 
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the task of dealing with the meaning 
of revelation. They could no longer be- 
lieve literally in the verbal or conceptual 
communication of truth to men by God. 
They knew of no other way of constru- 
ing the significance of revelatory events. 

It appears that many rabbis and schol- 
ars within liberal Judaism are still be- 
set by the same kind of problems, prob- 
lems stemming from the identification 
of revelation with the communication 
of a definite body of knowledge and 
code of conduct. Their reasoning has 
been something like this: Revelation is 
equated with the supernatural commu- 
nication of the contents of the Torah. 
We have studied the Torah historically, 
comparatively and critically. It is impos- 
sible for us to accept the liberal truth 
of the Torah, its plenary inspiration, its 
alleged nature as being all of one time 
or one piece in origin, its character as 
the very words of God. Therefore, the 
term “revelation” no longer signifies a 
fruitful concept. 


Il 


In order to deal with the question of 
revelation certain distinctions must be 
made and consequent problems must be 
considered. First, we must distinguish 
clearly between discovery and revela- 
tion. When we work hard over a period 
of time on the solution of a problem and 
the answer is finally achieved, we are 
prone to think and speak as if the an- 
swer had come to us as revelation. 

But a conclusion which results from 
the application of reason to the fruits 
of our experience is something which 
we have discovered. It has not been re- 
vealed to us in any precise sense. In the 
act of discovery, the initiative is man’s. 
What he discovers stands in the relation 
of object to his cognitive thought. It has 


no will, no means of revealing itself. It 
is just there, part of what is given in the 
data of the aesthetic continuum of na- 
ture, or the theoretic continuum of 
mind, where concepts derive their mean- 
ing from formal relationships with 
other concepts. In either case, what man 
learns here is the result of discovery not 
of revelation. 

What is true of discovery is also true 
of invention, but in the latter case it 
is much more clearly discernible. When 
a person working in the field of applied 
science successfully arrives at a new 
formula, process, or product, it may 
seem at the conclusion of his work that 
the correct method was revealed. Upon 
reflection, however, it becomes apparent 
that the invention is the result of the 
worker's reason applied to the material 
at hand, including the researches of 
basic scientists which preceded the ap- 
plication of his inventive talent. In sum, 
the second law of thermo-dynamics was 
discovered, not revealed. The incan- 
descent light bulb was invented, not 
revealed. 

The problem of isolating the charac- 
ter of revelation becomes more difficult 
when we turn to the relationship be- 
tween inspiration and revelation. In- 
spiration is a very general category of 
mind. We may be inspired by the beauty 
or orderliness of nature, by the quality 
of human love, by the intellectual joy 
of thought, by the possibility of service 
to our fellow men. The possibilities of 
inspiration are endless. In this sense the 
Torah and the later books of the Bible 
are certainly inspired works, as are those 
of Plato and Goethe, of Shakespeare and 
Flaubert. Inspiration is a mood in which 
we respond to the potentialities of our 
existence on a high plane. If we cannot 
go beyond inspiration with respect to 
the categories of religious existence, then 
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we should rest well content at that 
point. The result would be a kind of 
universal religion founded upon the 
sacred scriptures of mankind as a whole, 
perhaps enriched by the effort to merge 
the individual person with the cosmic 
soul through mystical prayer and _ prac- 
tice. But one of the most marked char- 
acteristics of revelation is its quality of 
singularity, of concreteness. 

Although revelation and inspiration 
cannot be construed as identical, there 
is a close relationship between them. 
Inspiration is the illumination of the 
mind which serves as a necessary counter- 
part of revelation, as the receptive mood 
in revelatory situations. It is through in- 
spiration that man knows who speaks in 
the still, small voice; it is the state of 
mind in which man recognizes that he 
is entering the holy dimension of life. 
The initiative comes from beyond the 
community or the person addressed, but 
the revelatory act cannot be completed 
unless it is received by a human mind 
or minds enabled by inspiration to un. 
derstand that revelation is taking place. 

Whatever else it may be, revelation 
is an event which makes known some- 
thing which was not known before. If 
that which becomes known in this way 
is knowledge in the usual sense, then 
we must ask whether the knowledge 
gained through revelation is such that 
it could have been attained by the un- 
aided use of human reason applied to 
the data of experience. If so, then rev- 
elation is a superfluous concept, and the 
demands of honesty as well as ot 
elegance require that we apply Occam's 
razor to it without delay. 

However, if whatever is conveyed in 
revelation is such that it could not have 
been known by the unaided use of hu- 
man reason applied to the data of ex- 
perience, then we must ask by means of 


what aspect of the mind of man the 
result of revelation could possibly have 
been received and understood. The prob- 
lem of revelation as usually stated thus 
poses the seemingly inexorable dilemma 
of superfluity versus incomprehensibility. 
Contemporary man will hardly be satis- 
fied with Saadia’s attempt at reconcilia- 
tion. 

Again, we are confronted by the 
paradoxical problem of the eternity of 
God over against the finitude of human 
life and history. Revelation implies that 
there is an incursion of the eternal into 
time, that God breaks through into the 
human realm at the time of revelatory 
events. But if God moves into time, is 
not His nature as eternal destroyed? And 
if man, be it Moses or any other man, 
moves out of temporality into eternity, 
does it not follow that his human char- 
acter is destroyed? The Christian solu- 
tion by means of the incarnation results 
in destroying the true nature of both 
God and man, and issues in a kind of 
christolatry, a serious dilution of mono. 
theistic faith. In Judaism, God remains 
God and man remains man. The prob- 
lem inheres in understanding the man- 
ner of their meeting. 

Leaving aside a specific revelatory 
event, we may ask whether we do not 
find the revelation of God in nature and 
through history as a whole. If we look 
upon the natural universe with no pre- 
conception of faith, there seems to be 
no reason to find it revelatory of any 
principle or person beyond itself. Such 
study will discover certain patterns of 
uniform behavior which men call “laws 
of nature.” It may also indicate that the 
natural universe is understandable by 
men because it evinces mathematical 
forms which are in consonance with cer- 
tain canons of human thought. Looked 
at through the eye of the artist, it may 
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impress the mind with its beauty, order- 
liness, richness and diversity. But neither 
the detached observer nor the artist i: 
at any time required to move on to the 
point of finding a divine creator, law- 
giver, or master artisan beyond what he 
observes or studies. 

If, with the deists, we posit the exist- 
ence of God as the creative force neces- 
sary to place the universe in existence 
or in motion, we are not much closer 
to the revelation of God than we were 
in the role of objective observers with 
no preconception whatever. It is true 
that in a very general sense we may 
speak of the world as the revelation of 
God. But in that case the application of 
the term “revelation” is so general that 
it applies to anything. We may assume 
that God is manifested in the law of 
gravity, or in process, or in polarity, or 
in any other aspect of nature which we 
describe and believe to be constitutive 
of the natural universe. It is surely true 
that: ‘““The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork.” However, the kavod, the 
glory of God referred to, is related to 
kaveyd, weight. When we look at the 
heavens and the wonders of the firma- 
ment we feel the weight, the pressure, 
the glory of God upon His universe and 
all its creatures. But we sense the divine 
presence through the natural world only 
because we look at it through the eyes 
of faith. Without any faithful precon- 
ception at all, it is difficult to see how 
we should find traces of the handiwork 
of God in the natural world. Even if we 
posit the prior existence of a Creator 
who, having created, then left the uni- 
verse, including mankind, to its own 
devices, we are no closer to a confronta- 
tion with the living God. 

Our reflections on history will bring 
us to similar conclusions. If human his- 


tory is looked upon merely as the chron- 
icle of events in the lives of very clever, 
but rather weak and relatively short- 
lived individuals making up a species 
known as homo sapiens, then history is 
stripped bare of essential meaning. 
What matters in history is not so much 
what happened, or against which nat- 
ural forces human skill has had to con- 
tend, but the meaning and significance 
attached to the eventful struggle. With- 
out any reference to a principle of in- 
terpretation and judgment outside of 
history, the tragic meaning of the par- 
tially fulfilled, partially frustrated hu- 
man drama is lost. The chronicle of 
events tends to appear as a rather repeti- 
tive cycle, moving towards no goal, sig- 
nifying nothing much. 

Even if we accept the creative first 
principle of the deists and add thereto 
the idea that in the end God will some- 
how redeem the world, we are not much 
closer to a meeting with God through 
history. Creation and redemption are 
the theological first and last terms of 
the universe, but history is what hap- 
pens in between. We are living in his- 
tory, and if the mighty acts of God are 
not understood and interpreted as rev- 
elatory events in history, then history it- 
self, looked at with objective detach- 
ment, will not provide answers to our 
ultimate questions. 

Such are the limitations of natural 
religion. Through the uses of reason as 
applied to the natural universe we may 
arrive at a cosmological approach to 
deity which yields an unmoved mover, 
on first cause. There is no cognitively 
directed step from this to the conviction 
that “the heavens declare the glory of 
God.” This is another way of saying with 
Kierkegaard that Hegel transcended the 
limits of his own method when he intro- 
duced motion and progress through 
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logical concepts. Through the uses of 
reason as applied to history we may ar- 
rive at a teleological approach to deity 
which yields a final cause or highest pur- 
pose. But again there is no cognitively 
directed step from this to an under- 
standing of the acts of God in history. 
By a supreme effort of human reason 
turned in upon itself we may finally 
reach the ontological conclusion that a 
perfect being of whom we have formed 
such an admirably drawn concept should 
not suffer the deprivation of non-exist- 
ence. Such intellectual legerdemain will 
not help us find answers to the ultimate 
questions about our life. We cannot turn 
in prayer to a God, or perhaps we 
should say more precisely, to a God-con- 
cept, which is merely a high abstraction 
in our minds. Men ask for bread to sus- 
tain life. Without the God of revelation, 
naturalist thinkers, with all the good 
will and ingenuity at their command, 
can feed them only symbols and meta- 
phors. 


lil 


The problems raised concerning rev- 
elation remain insoluble as long as 
revelatory acts are construed in the tra- 
ditional terms of the authoritative com- 
munication of information from a 
divine source. The modernist approach 
through nature, history and the use of 
cognitive thought fails to bring us to a 
confrontation with the living God of 
Judaism. New light illumines the prob- 
lem when we set aside both former view- 
points and consider revelation as the 
self-disclosure of God. The self-disclos- 
ure of God as referred to here does not 
mean the disclosure of the essential na- 
ture of God, which remains forever 
hidden from men. It has reference to 
the concrete acts of God in the histor: 


of peoples and the lives of individual 
persons. 

It is clear that such an approach to 
revelation is based on certain prior as- 
sumptions, even as the traditional and 
the modernist viewpoints arise out of 
prior assumptions. The nature of revela- 
tion inheres in the fact that it is not 
merely a psychological process, but that 
in revelation the mind of man is acted 
upon by a power outside that mind. In 
order to accept the reality and under- 
stand the consequences of such revela- 
tion, we must be prepared to make the 
unproved but not irrational assumption 
that real men inhabit a real world un- 
der the sovereignty of a real God. Such 
language may have a metaphorical as- 
pect or a poetic tone, but it is not meant 
here as metaphor or poetry. The sub- 
jects under discussion are men with per- 
sistent personalities, living in a world 
that exists in their minds, over against 
a God who created them and it. 

It is the great merit of Franz Rosen- 
zweig that he began his “‘new thinking” 
with these basic principles: 


Reality too has its past and its 
future, an everlasting past and an 
eternal future. To have cognition of 
God, the world, and man, is to know 
what they do or what is done to them 
in these tenses of reality, and to know 
what they do to one another or what 
is done to them by one another. And 
here we presuppose that these three 
have separate existence, for if they 
were not separate, they could not act 
upon one another. 


Rosenzweig sums up the position where- 
by we may take revelation seriously 
without assuming the fundamentalist be- 
lief to the effect that the contents of 
revelation are literally written down in 
a book or books. “All that God ever re- 
veals in revelation is—revelation. Or, to 
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express it differently, he reveals nothing 
but himself to man.” 

H. Richard Niebuhr makes the same 
point within a liberal Christian content: 


Revelation means God, God who 
discloses Himself to us through our 
history as our knower, our author, our 
judge and our only savior. 

If revelation means the self-disclosure 
of God, then it should issue in knowl- 
edge of God. The Bible speaks of da’at 
elohim, the knowledge of God; yet it is 
expressly stated that man cannot know 
the essential nature of God. Such knowl- 
edge as men have of the divine comes 
about through observing the acts of God 
in communal and personal life in his- 
tory. This was also the conclusion of 
Maimonides, for whom the attributes of 
God were not thought of as descriptive 
of His being, but of His acts. The 
knowledge of God which comes to man 
in revelation is knowledge in the sense 
of acquaintance, not of cognitive under- 
standing or capacity to manipulate. It is 
the knowledge of connaitre, not of 
savoir. Such knowledge is acquired as a 
result of the completed act of revelation, 
which requires man’s response in faith 
to the self-disclosure of God. An inspira- 
tion is the state of mind which serves as 
counterpart of revelation, so faith is the 
active response, the human correlate of 
God's initiative in the revelatory act. 
Faith is an aspect of the practical rea- 
son, of the reason of the heart rather 
than the theoretical reason of the head. 
It does not follow from this that reason 
as customarily understood has no role 
to play in religious understanding. It 
has a very important function to fulfill, 
but the initial acquaintance, or know! 
edge of God which is the result of revel- 
ation, is received through the faithful 
response of practical reason. 


We have observed that what is re- 
vealed is not a body of information, but 
God, himself. In consonance with this 
Martin Buber writes: 


My own belief in revelation 

does not mean that I believe that fin- 
ished statements about God were 
handed down from heaven to earth. 
Rather it means that the human sub- 
stance is melted by the divine fire 
which visits it, and there now breaks 
forth from it a word, a statement, 
which is human in its meaning and 
form, human conception and human 
speech, and yet witnesses to Him who 
stimulated it and to His will. 


Since objects do not reveal themselves, 
although they may be discovered, it fol- 
lows that revelation always takes place 
from subject to subject, from person to 
person. If God reveals Himself, then 
God is the subject of revelation, and the 
God of revelation is a personal God. In 
order to affirm his faith in a personal 
God, one who lives in our culture must 
be prepared to brush aside the theologi- 
cal straw man fabricated by naturalist 
thinkers from an idea of personality re- 
duced to an absurd and childish concept. 

When one human person sets out to 
reveal himself to another he has only a 
limited number of ways of doing so. In- 
deed, his capacity for self-revelation is 
so limited that he frequently fails to 
make himself understood even to those 
closest to him. More often than not, 
whatever degree of self-revelation is 
achieved comes about through uncon- 
sciously revealing words, gestures and 
deeds. Since God is infinite person, the 
means of His self-disclosure are limit- 
less. That is why, after a revelatory oc- 
casion has once been received in faith, 
man finds other events taking on a rev- 
elatory character to a degree. The man 
of faith finds the word of God in Scrip- 
ture, traces of His glory in nature, His 
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mighty acts in history, intimations of 
Him in the postulates of thought and 
the promptings of conscience. Above all, 
God reveals Himself in action which re- 
sults in the radical transformation of 
life. Through revelation Jacob becomes 
Israel, a slave people is oriented towards 
becoming a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation, your life and mine are in- 
fused with new meaning as we gather 
courage to pronounce the “Thou” of 
the benediction in an unredeemed 
world. 

Since revelation requires for its com- 
pletion the faithful receptivity of some 
person or community, it is imperative to 
deal with the problem of the human 
side of the occasion, the problem of 
mediation, understanding, interpreta- 
tion and transmission. 


IV 


What Orthodox Jews call the contents 
of revelation may be conceived by the 
liberal Jew (who is critical of the at- 
tempt to view Judaism in terms of hu- 
manism alone and who seeks to take 
the revelation of God seriously) as the 
record of Israel's response to the self- 
disclosure of God in the Sinai event. In 
studying this record we should expect 
to find evidences of the original, mo- 
tivating divine revelation as well as 
marks of the process of human media- 
tion. This is precisely what we do find 
when we read the record without ortho- 
dox or modernist preconceptions. 

Our problem, then, is not to find out 
what are the contents of revelation. We 
know what the contents consist in: the 
self-disclosure of God. Our problem is 
one of finding criteria whereby, as we 
read the record of Jewish response to 
the Sinai event, we may be enabled to 
decide which elements more clearly re- 


flect the revelation of God in its pristine 
character, and which are more clearly 
the result of human attachments to ex- 
isting ideas and institutions. The ques- 
tion of criteria is of the most crucial 
character. Without such instrumental- 
ities we shall either be forced back upon 
the orthodox position to the effect that 
there are none available, that the Torah 
is all of one piece, that, for example, it 
is equally incumbent upon us to fol!o 
the injunction, “thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” and to avoid the 
transgression of wearing, “a garment 
two kinds of stuff mingled together’; 
or we shall be moved on to the modern- 
ist position which holds that such cri 
teria are not needed because there was 
really no revelation in the first place. 
But positing such a choice is to pose a 
false alternative. There is a path beyond 
archaic literalism, on the one hand, and 
the generalized humanitarianism of lat- 
ter-day humanists, tinted, in our case, 
with the coloration of people-centered 
Jewishness. 

What does a critical but reverent 
study of Torah disclose at the heart of 
the teaching of Judaism? The following 
is one formulation, for which no claim 
is made respecting either perfection or 
comprehensiveness: 


1) The one God demands obedience 
to moral law. 

2) Man is free to respond to this de- 
mand, positively or negatively. 

3) Israel is a people chosen to bear 
witness to this demand and to this 
freedom. 

4) In the fulfillment of this task a 
double responsibility is required of 
Jews through their covenant rela- 
tionship with God: to teach and 
give living exemplification to the 
imperatives of moral law; to fulfill 
additional commandments not ot 
direct ethical import, command- 
ments which help them sustain 
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their separate religious existence 
as they seek to sanctify the things 
and activities of daily life. 

Proceeding from this kind of starting 
point it should be possible for liberal 
Jews to develop criteria to help evaluate 
the implications of the revelation of 
God as recorded in the Bible, through- 
out the rabbinic tradition, through the 
creations of the medieval period, in 
modern attempts at reformulation, and 
in the experiences of their own lives. 
Among the possible criteria to utilize 
in such a task are congruity with the 
main stream of the tradition; reason, 
not autonomous reason, but reason con- 
ceived of as the endowment of God in 
man; experience, the funded experience 
of the Jewish people, and the personal 
experience of individual lives; historic 
confirmation; consistency with ideas of 
truth, beauty, goodness and holiness 
derived from sources outside the Torah 
tradition of Judaism; and subjective ap- 
propriation—“‘to know what is know- 
able” and “to do what is doable,” for 
you and for me. 

With respect to the problem of the 
progressive character of revelation, the 
liberal interpreter of Judaism is placed 
in a dilemma similar to that which he 
confronts concerning the very possibil- 
ity of revelation in the first place. He 
cannot accept the orthodox position to 
the effect that revelation occurred at 
only one time in the specific locale of 
the Sinai wilderness, or that prophecy 
ceased at the time of the activity of 
Malachi. Neither can he agree with mod- 
ernist interpretations of the recent past 
to the effect that revelation is every- 
where at hand, that our understanding 
of God's will becomes progressively 
more clear, that we are destined soon 
to enter the messianic era. 

Still, we may say that the revelatory 


event upon which Judaism and the Jew- 
ish people are founded is progressive in 
two ways. The more we realize that our 
very existence as a people of faith, our 
history and our present tasks, can be 
integrated and understood only as the 
result of God's self-disclosure, the more 
convinced we become of the primary im- 
port of the Sinai event. This means that 
present history and life serve progres- 
sively to validate the original event of 
revelation. 

We may also say that revelation in 
Judaism is progressive in the sense that 
through application to new life situa- 
tions the meaning of God's revelation 
may be more clearly understood by 
men of faith in terms of contemporary 
events. A kind of dialectic is thus set 
up whereby new events strengthen our 
conviction about the self-disclosure of 
God; while the application of the reve- 
latory event to new situations helps 
us to understand the implications of 
revelation for the changing conditions 
of life. Thus the God of revelation con- 
tinues to reveal Himself. Within Juda- 
ism the progressive revelation of God 
is always related to the initial covenant 
made by Israel at the mount of revela- 
tion, thus providing the possibility of 
sharpened conviction and heightened un- 
derstanding. That is perhaps the mean- 
ing of the Hasidic saying to the effect 
that, “God reveals the Torah every day.” 

Like the relationship of the basic 
assumption regarding the uniformity of 
nature, or the intelligibility of the uni- 
verse through the manifestation of 
mathematical forms, to science, so is the 
relationship of revelation to Judaism. It 
is the point of departure, the necessary 
first principle of theism. It is the cogito 
ergo sum of religion. It is so in the 
sense of being the ultimate principle 
which enables us to understand what 
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follows in history and in our personal 
lives. 

However, the principle under consid- 
eration here is not one of cognitive 
thought, as it was in the Cartesian for- 
mula, but one of faith in the Hebraic 
sense of Emunah, signifying both the 
active state of fidelity and the receptive 
condition of trusting. Of especial inter- 
Martin Buber’s 
Isaiah 7:9 as, “If you do not trust, you 
will not remain entrusted.” The state 
of remaining entrusted implies an orig- 
inal placing of trust. This original plac- 
ing of trust by God is the revelatory 
event of divine self-disclosure. It is the 
first principle of Jewish faith. Although 
it occurred in the past, it is always of 
contemporary concern. To remain en- 
trusted requires that we continue to 
trust. This is our basic axiom. 

Although we cannot go back of this 
principle to approach it critically by 
means of other religious categories 
(since it is the principle which contains 
within itself the means of critically ex- 
amining what follows), this does not 
mean that we are dealing with some- 
thing esoteric, mystical (in a precise 
sense), or utterly private in character. 
Related to Jewish history by internal 
relationships, taking our stance within 


est is translation of 


the religious community of Israel, we 
should seek to discuss the basic princi- 
ple of revelation in reasonable terms. 
Surely, all religious Jews, including lib- 
eral or Reform Jews, who affirm the ex- 
istence and unity of God at every visit 
to the synagogue, whenever they pray in 
private, and who propose to make such 
affirmation at the moment of approach- 
ing death, should be able to think and 
speak about so fundamental an element 
of Jewish faith as the self-disclosure of 
God through Israel. Surely, we should 
all realize that this original placing of 
trust in Israel requires for its fulfillment 
that men of faith daily renew their trust, 
as Isaiah reminded Ahaz. 

The road back to Orthodoxy can 
never be traversed by many contempo- 
rary Jews. Naturalist and humanist ap- 
proaches will not suffice to sustain vital 
religious life. Men seek to understand 
the meaning of their existence in a time 
of confusion and upheaval. The great 
opportunity of Reform Judaism inheres 
in this very situation. By using the tools 
of liberal interpretation, contemporary 


Judaism can help restore faith in the 
living God whose revelation is the rock 
upon which Judaism and the Jewish 
people are founded. 








EIGHTEEN HUNDRED YEARS BEFORE FREUD: 
A RE-EVALUATION OF THE TERM 
YETZER HA-RA 


HARRIS H. HIRSCHBERG 


I. 


hile the Talmudic-Midrashic mate- 

rial dealing with the term Yetzer 

ha-ra has been extensively presented by 
F. C. Porter, G. F. Moore, Strack-Biller- 
beck, and S. Schechter, it still appears 
doubtful whether the true significance 
of the concept as well as its place in, 
and influence upon, Rabbinic theology 
has ever been fully evaluated. The gen- 
erally accepted view seems to be that 
man has both a good Yetzer and an evil 
Yetzer that are in perpetual conflict in 
the human soul. Both are part of man’s 
nature, and he must always choose be- 
tween the two. ... The only dissenting 
voice was that of Schechter, who had an 
especially fine “third ear” for the over- 
tones of Jewish tradition. According to 
him, the term Yetzer ha-ra “is so obscure 








A modern reader of Talmud and Midrash 
cannot but note, here and there, in that vast 
body of literature insights anticipatory of those 
of present-day depth psychology. But truly 
fruitful comparative study presumes a precise 
definition of rabbinic concepts that on the sur- 
face at least appear to have been employed by 
their authors in vague, unsystematic fashion. 
Hence, the author seeks to establish such preci- 
sion in the meaning of the familiar concept of 
Yetzer Ha-ra. The result, when compared with 
the Freudian vocabulary of Id, Ego, Super-Ego 
and Death Wish, reveal a remarkable parallel- 
ism. 


and so variously used as almost to defy 
any real definition.”' He also empha- 
sized that the “Evil Yetzer is . . . more 
conspicuous in the Jewish literature 
than the Good Yetzer, whilst by Yetzer, 
without any further specification, is of- 
ten meant the Evil Yetzer.” He even 
considered the possibility that “the ex- 
pression Good Yetzer, as the antithesis 
of the Evil Yetzer, is a creation of a later 
date,” if still of Tannaitic times.” 

If these reservations are justified, Rab- 
binic theology introduced the concept ‘ 
without any thought of a dualism, of 
the antithesis of two diametrically op- 
posed forces. It is therefore high time 
to subject the current view to a re-evalu- 
ation on the basis of the points Schechter 
raised more than half a century ago. Of 
course, any such review of the original 
material must bear in mind certain fac- 
tors which, while familiar to every stu- 
dent of Talmud and Midrash, may very 
well bear repeated emphasis. Like most 
Aggadic and Midrashic material, the 
sources dealing with the term Yetzer are 
frequently rather fragmentary, in more 
than one respect. The Rabbinic mind, 
unlike the Greek, is not given to sys- 
tematic speculation. Especially when 





18. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic The- 
ology, 242 ff. 
2Ibid., 243, n. 3. 
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dealing with non-halakhic material, we 
may not expect to be shown every facet 
and aspect of a problem. Moreover, the 
original point of an argument is often 
pushed into the background or even all 
but obliterated in favor of some side- 
issue. The reconstruction of the original 
theme of many a passage will often re- 
quire a somewhat subjective approach 
which will, at best, lead to a plausible 
hypothesis. 

Finally, in view of the vast divergence 
of opinion on matters of religious prac- 
tice we may even expect less unanimity 
in non-halakhic issues. In spite of all 
this, we still believe it possible to gain 
greater clarity on the true significance of 
the term Yetzer ha-ra. We should start 
with stressing a point that evaded the 
attention of even so keen an observer 
as Schechter: in the overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases we are presented with the 
wording Yetzer ha-ra, rather than Yetzer 
ra; in fact to such an extent as forces the 
assumption that the latter form may be 
due to a copyist’s negligence—or, at the 
most, to the unfamiliarity of the author- 
ity quoted with the original meaning 
of the concept.* Conversely, the form 
Yetzer tov is the rule—with extremely 
few exceptions. It is, therefore not a case 
of grammatical hair-splitting when we 
reach the conclusion that Yetzer tov 
denotes more than merely a drive to- 
ward the good,* but is already considered 
good per se while Yetzer ha-ra indicates 
a propensity to evil with no intent of 
branding it as ontologically evil. In the 
phrase, ha-ra stands in the case of an 





3Cf. Berakhot 54a, where the Mishnah has 
Yetzer ha-ra whereas the Amoraic paraphrase 
on 6la reads Yetzer ra. 


4Levy, Wdrterbuch iiber die Talmudim, er- 
roneously translates Yetzer tov “Trieb zum 
Guten” (II, 259). 


objective genetive: it is an impulse 
leading toward evil rather than being 
prompted or created by evil! The cor- 
rectness of this interpretation is borne 
out in an Aramaic passage which instead 
of Yetzer ha-ra uses the term Yitzra di- 
abherah which, as the context shows, 
comprised the normal sexual instincts 
of even the animal kingdom;® in other 
words, it refers to a drive which may 
lead to sin without being sinful in itself. 

If one Yetzer appears unequivocally 
good whereas the other Yetzer only con- 
tains the potentiality of evil, the com- 
monly held view can no longer be up- 
held since there is no reference to two 
forces—‘‘drives,” “impulses,” or “inclina- 
tions’’—that are mutually exclusive. Only 
where no such real dualism is intended 
can it be said that man should employ 
both in the service of God:* in other 
words, while the Yetzer ha-ra and the 
Yetzer tov may often be at odds with 
each other, there must be a common 
basis underlying both. 

With this in mind we approach one 
of the oldest key passages which eluci- 
dates both terms: “How is (the term) 
Yetzer ha-ra to be understood? They 
said: The Yetzer ha-ra is older than the 
Yetzer tov by thirteen years; it keeps 
developing with man from his mother’s 
womb. When man, as child, profanes the 
Sabbath or commits other transgressions, 
the Yetzer ha-ra does not stop him. After 
thirteen years the Yetzer tov comes into 
existence. Then if man is about to pro- 
fane the Sabbath, (the Yetzer tov) tells 
him: Fool! God says, He who profanes 
the Sabbath shall die (Ex. 31:14). If 
man is about to commit murder, the 
Yetzer tov tells him: Fool! He who sheds 
the blood of man, his blood shall be 
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shed by man (Gen. 9:6). If man is about 
to commit a (sexual) transgression, the 
Yetzer tov tells him: Fool! The adulterer 
and the adultress shall be put to death 
(Lev. 20:10). Whenever man, inflamed 
by desire, is ready to practice fornica- 
tion, all his limbs obey him since the 
Yetzer ha-ra rules over the two hundred 
and forty-eight limbs (of the human 
body). Yet if man is about to fulfil a 
religious duty, all his limbs show un- 
willingness. For while the Yetzer ha-ra 
rules all the limbs in man’s organism, 
the Yetzer tov is like a captive in prison, 
as it is written: For out of the prison- 
house shall he come to rule (Eccl. 
4:14),"7 

The complete passage in Eccl., which 
is only hinted at in this context, reads: 
“Better is a poor child that is wise than 
an old king who is foolish and cannot 
take care of himself. For out of the 
prison-house shall he come forth to rule 
although he was born poor in his king- 
dom.” The end of the vs. is interpreted 
in Midrash Rabbah to mean: “The rule 
of the Yetzer tov spells the impoverish- 
ment of the Yetzer ha-ra’;® in other 
words, the former derives its strength 
from weakening the latter. 

The whole discourse may have been 
based upon this verse because of the 
spelling bet ha-surim for bet ha-asurim in 
the massoretic text. In Talmudic litera- 
ture sor, or sor, “leaven,”’ is also used for 
human nature, especially in its original 
estate,® so that what was but a misspell- 
ing in the Biblical text, could very well 
have led to a novel Midrashic interpre- 
tation: the Yetzer tov emerges from 
man’s innate drives when he reaches the 





TAbot de Rabbi Nathan XVI. 

8Koheleth Rabbah 1V 9. 

9 Kiddushin 82a; Baba Metzia 59b, and 
passim. 


age of discretion, but its energy is de- 
rived from the former! 

These, then, are the points of the Rab- 
binical theory: first, the innate Yetzer, 
the Yetzer ha-ra, is powerful, but, at the 
same time, ‘foolish’; it has no direction 
and thus, while not evil in itself, can 
lead to evil because of its total lack of 
intelligence. Morally it is neutral since 
it has no sense of either good or evil. 
The second, and equally notable, point 
is: the absolute power of this drive is 
not just limited by reason. Both Biblical 
thinking and Greek philosophy had 
taught that the knowledge of right and 
wrong, good and evil would be sufficient 
to lead man to the “good life.” From this, 
Rabbinic theology takes a radical de- 
parture by introducing another drive 
so as to control the original one. No 
longer is man’s striving against evil and 
for moral perfection viewed as a contest 
between reason and emotion, but rather 
as the struggle between two emotional. 
forces that derive their strength from 
the same energy; their basic difference 
lies in that the original drive is neutral, 
undirected, unformed whereas the Yetzer 
tov has been formed and given direction 
by reason. In his striving for perfection, 
it is man’s perennial task “to excite the 
Yetzer tov against the Yetzer ha-ra’;'° 
in other words, the potential harm the 
latter may do can be obviated by trans- 
ferring its energy to the former. 

Now we see how close this Rabbinic 
doctrine comes to one of the leading 
tenets of modern psychoanalysis: the 
relationship of Ego and Id in the hu- 
man psyche. According to Freud, the Id 
comprises the entire psychic apparatus 
at birth; it “is not governed by laws of 
reason or logic, and it does not possess 
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values, ethics, or morality. It is driven 
by one consideration only, to obtain 
satisfaction for instinctual needs.’’!! It 
is “in closer touch with the body and 
its processes than with the external 
world,” !? which is exactly the same as 
the Rabbinical reference to the Yetzer 
ha--ra as part of man’s organic existence. 

Conversely, the Ego is “moral, for un- 
like the Id, it is dominated primarily by 
consciousness. (It is what) we customari- 
ly refer to as the ‘self’ or the ‘personal- 
ity. "13 It may be called “anthropos 
himself,”'* which strongly reminds of 
Schechter’s conclusion that “it is man 
himself . that represents the Good 
Yetzer.” © As to the strength of the Ego, 
“its development results inevitably in 
some degree of the weakening of the 
Id” until it becomes “eventually strong 
enough to become in part the master of 
the Id. . . .”16 which was anticipated 
by 1,800 years in the Rabbinic doctrine. 

A further parallel is found in the 
method by which the Yetzer tov and 
the Ego respectively seek to gain con- 
trol. The Yetzer tov, as we saw, employs 
fear so as to restrain the Yetzer ha-ra, 
while in psychoanalytical theory it is 
“anxiety” which enables the Ego “to 
check or inhibit instinctual wishes or 
impulses which seem to it to be danger- 
ous.” 17 

Since Freud reached these conclusions 
at a rather late stage of his life’s work, 
he cannot have been conversant with 
the Rabbinic view. Still later in his life 





11 Calvin S. Hall, A Primer of Freudian Psy- 
chology, 26. 

12 Jbid, 

13]. B. Chaplin, The Unconscious, 19. 
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of Psychoanalysis, 51. 

15Schechter, op. cit., 262. 

16 Brenner, op. cit., 70. 

17 [bid., 86. 


he added to the Ego and the Id the con- 
cept of the “Super-Ego,’” which more or 
less corresponds to what we call “con- 
science,” only that “its functions are 
often largely or completely subcon- 
scious.” 18 While Rabbinic theology did 
not introduce a third concept compara- 
ble to the Super-Ego, there are indica- 
tions of its awareness of differences in 
the Yetzer tov similar to those between 
Ego and Super-Ego. The very key pas- 
sage which we analyzed above cites in 
its sequel two instances of a similar test 
imposed on two outstanding Rabbis. In 
both cases a sage is exposed to sexual 
temptation by beautiful women. In the 
first instance, the sage curbs his natural 
desire by the fear lest he, the scion of 
the family of high-priests, father a 
‘“mamzer,”’ which untranslatable term 
denotes not merely a bastard, but the 
child of an illicit cohabitation such as 
adultery or incest, which would not only 
exclude him from the priesthood but 
even from ever entering the congrega- 
tion of Israel. The other Rabbi, while 
not aware of any conscious compunc- 
tions, turned away from the fair temp- 
tresses because they smelled to him “like 
carrion and reptiles,” i.e. like ritually 
forbidden food. Because of this reaction 
he is considered of a higher status than 
the Rabbi in the foregoing story.'® Need- 
less to say that both reports are legen- 
dary; still their point is quite clear. In 
the first we deal with a suppression, a 
conscious holding down of the instinc- 
tual urge. The second presents a repres- 
ston: here the impulse is totally barred 
from consciousness, and the revulsion to 
it has given way to a general feeling of 
facing a “taboo.” In the first story, we 
find an Ego reaction; in the second, the 
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prompting is that of the Super-Ego, as 
we would say in modern psychoanalyti- 
cal language. 

The question arises: did the Rabbis 
assume that the Yetzer tov developed out 
of the Yetzer ha-ra in the same way in 
which the Ego (and the Super-Ego) ori- 
ginally belonged to the Id until they 
“differentiated sufficiently in the course 
of growth to warrant their being con- 
sidered as separate functional entities’ ??° 
It seems that this conclusion, so near 
at hand, is hardly ever reached; but for- 
tunately, we still have a passage in the 
Talmud that sees in Abraham the 
peak of religiousness for having made 
the Yetzer ha-ra good by making it his 
ally in his striving for perfection. This 
religiousness is considered far superior to 
that of a David who saw in the Yetzer 
ha-ra but an “adversary” and thus had 
no alternative but to “slay” it.*4 Again 
using modern technical language, this 
would mean: David attempted total re- 
pression while Abraham chose the path 
of sublimation: directing the energy ot 
the innate impulse toward a higher goal. 
Our passage seems to make it quite clear 
that it regards the Yetzer ha-ra as being 
capable of sublimation and that, there- 
fore, the Good Yetzer is nothing but the 
sublimized Yetzer ha-ra. We may admit 
that on this point there was probably 
least unanimity among the Rabbis: just 
as Freud, toward the end of his life, 
grew increasingly pessimistic with regard 
to the chances of sublimation of the Id, 
so do many authorities see in the Yetzer 
ha-ra but an “enemy,” “a stumbling 
block,” a “heart of stone’’ which only 
God can remove. Not even men of 
greatest spiritual stature are safe from its 





20 Brenner, op. cit., 38. 
21Pal. Talm. Berakhot 14b; Sotah 20b. 
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powerful influence; and while at the 
final judgment the wicked will regret 
their failure to master it, which would 
have been but an easy challenge in their 
eyes, the truly pious will be amazed at 
their own strength by which they suc- 
ceeded in mastering it.?% 

Still, as at least the last example of 
the “pessimistic school” indicates, this 
sublimation, while extremely difficult, 
can be achieved—and must be achieved 
—by anyone who seeks genuine religious- 
ness. The basic difference between the 
pious and the sinner consists in that the 
latter is ruled by his impulse whereas 
the former has achieved mastery over 
it.2* Suppression and repression are not 
the right way of dealing with it; man 
should treat it “like a child or a woman, 
pushing it back with his left hand while 
drawing it toward himself with his right 
hand.”’*5 Again in modern language, it 
should be inhibited but not rejected. 
‘The metaphor does not only stress the 
irresponsibility of the Yetzer, but also 
its potential good side: its capacity for 
good counts more heavily than its poten- 
tiality for mischief—it is the right hand 
which is to treat it with a certain degree 
of love while the necessary task of inhi- 
bition is left to the “inferior” hand! The 
Yetzer can be sublimized. With all its of- 
ten perverse working it is not unrespon- 
sive to guidance: “its appetite can be 
stilled with the bread of the Torah;” “it 
can derive cheer from the words of the 
Torah.” 26 The latter reminds strongly 
of Freud's “pleasure principle.” 

Thus it does not come as a surprise 
to us when we find that the “optimistic” 
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view of the potentialities of the Yetzer 
ha-ra seems to be more prevailing among 
the Rabbis. Occasionally it is even more 
highly rated than the Yetzer tov. Ac- 
cording to the Midrash, the latter is 
only called “good” by the Torah, while 
the words: “And it was very good” (Gen. 
1:31) refer to the Yetzer ha-ra, “for 
without it no man would build a house, 
take a wife, beget children, and engage 
in a profession.”*7 Without it, there 
could be neither life nor progress on 
earth. This point is also stressed in a 
passage to which we briefly referred 
above. It states that the “men of the 
Great Assembly” succeeded in conquer- 
ing the Yitzra di-abhodah zarah, the 
inclination toward idolatry, and totally 
eliminating it. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess they also attempted to do away with 
the Yitzra di-abherah, the drive toward 
transgression—or, in other words, the 
Yetzer ha-ra. But the result was that 
after a few days they could not even find 
a freshly laid egg, which led them to 
the conclusion: “If we extinguish it, this 
will mean the end of the world. Yet if 
we pray for but part of it, Heaven grants 
nothing in part only .. .”28 As Rashi 
correctly interprets: they would have 
preferred the Yetzer’s being directed to- 
ward a licit object only—such as one’s 
own wife—but the laws of nature do not 
work this way. 

The unspoken yet tangible implica- 
tion is: the moral direction of the drive 
is the task of man. This is further borne 
out in the conclusion of the passage: “So 
they blinded (?) his eyes with the result 
that it no longer stirs incestuous desires 
in man.” This squares with the insight 
of psychoanalysis that the prohibition 
against incest is the part of most persons’ 





27 B’reshit Rabbah 1X:7; Yaiqut to Gen. 1:31. 
28Yoma 69b. 


morality which is “most thoroughly in- 
ternalized, or, conversely, the least likely 
to be transgressed.’’*® Still the Talmudic 
passage makes it clear that there is no 
impediment by natural law in the way 
of incestuous drives, but that their “in- 
ternalization” is due to human efforts. 
The view that “Heaven grants nothing 
piecemeal,” with its logical conclusion 
that the drive must be accepted with all 
its potential risks and that it is up to 
man to form it in accordance with his 
moral insights, also underlies a rather 
old text in Midrash Tanhuma_ which 
wrestles with the problem why God 
wants man to become righteous while 
at the same time endowing him with 
the Yetzer ha-ra which, according to 
Gen. 8:23, is “evil from his youth.” The 
answer is: it is man, and man alone, 
who makes it evil. Why does he not sin 
while still a child from five to nine years 
whereas from his tenth year on his 
Yetzer increases? The Midrash points to 
several objects which are harder to put 
to human use than the Yetzer ha-ra, as 
for instance certain herbs the natural 
bitterness of which is taken out by hu- 
man efforts so as to make them fit for 
human consumption. So much more 
should man be able to make use of the 
Yetzer which is delivered into his hands.*° 

Applying a proverb, “A bad strap 
made from a fine hide,” this Midrash 
again emphasizes that the Yetzer ha-ra 
itself is potentially good rather than evil, 
and that it becomes evil only by its 
wrong use. It interprets mi-n’urav in 
Gen. 8:23 to mean “from his adolescence” 
rather than “from his youth.” “While it 
cannot be denied that the child may 
commit acts which would be judged 
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wrong or sinful in an adult or an ado- 
lescent, he still lacks the consciousness 
of doing wrong. First, because it is at 
adolescence that the Yetzer ha-ra begins 
to develop its full strength, which again 
corresponds to the insight that at puber- 
ty “there is am increase in the energy 
available to the Id, so that at that time 
of life repressions which may have been 
fairly solid for several years may break 
down either partly or completely.”*! At 
the same time, it is held that “it is not 
until the age of nine or ten that this 
process of internalization” (of morality) 
“has become stable enough to be essen- 
tially permanent,” *? which is again anti- 
cipated by the Midrash in stating that 
the propensity toward sinfulness—and 
implicitly the consciousness thereof— 
starts with the tenth year. 

At this point, it seems appropriate to 
emphasize once more the purely ‘‘soma- 
tic’ nature of the Yetzer ha-ra in which 
all Rabbinical passages concur. Trouble 
is taken not to identify it with the soul 
as the life-giving principle; for while 
without the latter the foetus could not 
develop as a live organism, any pre-natal 
influence by the Yetzer ha-ra would lead 
to immediate gestation and birth.** The 
Biblical saying: “Sin couches at the 
door’ (Gen. 4:7) is explained as a refer- 
ence to the Yetzer ha-ra that is awakened 
only outside of the womb;** similarly 
Freud maintains that the stirrings of the 
Id are called forth by inside or outside 
stimuli starting with the moment of 
birth.35 

In the course of the foregoing exami- 
nation of both terms, it has become in- 
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creasingly clear that the most striking 
parallel between the Yetzer and the Id 
is the emphasis on the basically sexual 
character of both. Freud’s familiar, 
though frequently misunderstood, “pan- 
sexualism” has its exact counterpart in 
Rabbinic literature: as we saw, the temp- 
tations of the Yetzer, referred to in the 
passages already analyzed, were mostly 
of a sexual nature. Another Talmudic 
passage which deals with the concept 
rather extensively starts with a reference 
to the separation of the sexes in the 
Second Temple on the Feast of the 
Drawing of the Water when the stirrings 
of the Yetzer were assumed to be espe- 
cially strong.** But like Freud, the Rab- 
bis also saw in the libido, the energy 
inherent in the Id, more than merely 
sexual passion, but considered it the 
source of all creativity. Nothing could 
be more “Freudian” than the passage 
in which an outstanding sage, beset by 
strong guilt feelings because of his 
powerful sexual urges, is comforted by 
the remark: “He who is greater than his 
neighbor has also a stronger Yetzer.’’37 

Reference should also be made to two 
minor parallels. Freud seeks the roots 
of Narcissism in the Jd a “self-directed 
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libido,” and similarly does the Rabbini- 
cal view ascribe Narcissism to the work- 
ings of the Yetzer ha-ra.8* The destruc- 
tive side of the Id emphasized by Freud*® 
is also stressed in a Talmud passage 
according to which acts of senseless de- 
struction are prompted by the Yetzer 
ha-ra.*° 

The question appears justified whether 
the Yetzer ha-ra is not identical with the 
instincts of the animal especially since 
man shares with the latter destructive 
tendencies. The Rabbis grant this prem- 
ise, but strongly deny the conclusion.*! 
While the animal also does mischief, the 
force prompting it is not the same as 
the Yetzer ha-ra in man: “Were the ani- 
mal endowed both with the Yetzer ha-ra 
and the Yetzer tov, it would die of fright 
when beholding a person with a knife 
in his hand who is about to slaughter 
it’; in psychoanalytical terms, the ani- 
mal is unfamiliar with the anxiety by 
which the Ego tries to check the Id and 
consequently does not know the fear a 
human being would experience in such 
a situation. Conversely, the animal has 
instinctual controls absent from the 
Yetzer ha-ra; it would instinctively recoil 
from dangers into which a child rushes 
heedlessly.4*2 The conclusion that “the 
animal has no Yetzer ha-ra” simply 
means that there is a basic difference 
between human impulse and animal 
instinct.*8 
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Freud’s very last addition to his the- 
ory—the introduction of the “death in- 
stinct” as part of the Id**—which, by the 
way, has never been fully accepted even 
by most of his orthodox followers, may 
also have had its forerunner in the Tal- 
mudic concept. To the present writer, 
this seems expressed in the strange say- 
ing that “Satan and the Yetzer ha-ra and 
the Angel of Death are the same.’’*° As 
the context shows, Satan means here 
rather “the Accuser” than the devil, in 
the medieval sense. When we recall that 
according to Freud and his followers 
powerful guilt-complexes are prompted 
by the Super-Ego which has “strong roots 
in the Id,” the Rabbinical relationship 
between the “Accuser” and the Yetzer 
ha-ra reflects a similar insight.4® Thus it 
does not appear far-fetched to see in 
the “Messenger of Death,” at least in 
our passage is but another facet of the 
Yetzer ha-ra, an anticipation of Freud's 
“death instinct.” 

A final word on a passage that we 
partly analyzed above, in which a “drive 
toward idolatry” appears in some con- 
nection with the “drive toward trans- 
gression.*7 It is of utmost importance 
to note that, at least according to this 
text, Rabbinical thinking did not see in 
idolatry the result of erroneous specula- 
tion or willful perverseness, but rather 
the manifestation of an innate urge 
parallel to the Yetzer ha-ra. While the 
pagan religion familiar to the Judaism 
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of antiquity was basically the deification 
of the sexual drive and its fulfilment, 
still the Rabbis do not seek its motiva- 
tion in the Yetzer ha-ra, but treat it as 
something altogether separate. This loca- 
tion of the drive toward idolatry in the 
subconscious strongly reminds one of C. 
G. Jung’s seeking the roots of all religion 
in the unconscious.*® Strict attention 
must be paid to the thought underlying 
the entire passage, to wit, that while 
mankind cannot exist without the Yetzer 
ha-ra, the propensity toward idolatry can 
be done away with without the least 
damage to humanity. The implicit con- 
clusion is: while the “drive toward 
transgression” is capable of sublimation, 
the “drive toward idolatry” is not! Then 
the Rabbis could not have considered 
their faith a development from “false’’ 
to “true” religion, or, conversely, seen 
in pagan religion merely a_ perversion 
of religion of the right kind. They must 
have come rather close to Alexander 
Miller’s modern insight that “The Faith” 
as foundation of both Judaism and 
Christianity is qualitatively different 
from “religion” in the general sense of 
the word.*® 

To the Rabbis, then, Torah was not 
“religion”’—a term unknown both in 
Biblical and Talmudic literature—but a 
conscious attempt to sublimize human 
nature. To use psychoanalytical language 
once more, Torah supposes a function 
of the Ego, and its guiding motto might 
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very well be Freud’s famous slogan: 
“Where Id was, shall Ego be!’ 5° 


II. 


As already stated, Freud reached his 
conclusions independently of the Rab- 
binic theory. Moreover, his views devel- 
oped as the result of clinical observa- 
tions while the Yetzer concept was quite 
obviously prompted by theological prob- 
lems. The nature of these problems can 
be established only by a satisfactory an- 
swer to the question: When did the 
term Yetzer ha-ra originate, which will, 
in turn, reveal the reason why it was 
introduced. The current view still up- 
holds C. F. Porter's theory, established 
two generations ago, according to which 
this concept was first used by Ben Sira.®! 
Unfortunately, this view has never been 
challenged although a critical re-exami- 
nation of all the passages quoted by 
Porter must lead to the result that in 
none of them is Yetzer really used in its 
Rabbinical sense.5? But even without 
such a re-analysis Porter’s theory would 
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be at odds with the very character of 
the Book of Ben Sira in general: it un- 
equivocally reflects the spirit of “Wisdom 
Literature,” namely, that an increased 
knowledge of good and evil must auto- 
matically lead to the good life—a view 
in which there is neither need nor room 
for the assumption of a basic impulse 
that cannot be merely controlled by 
reason, but must be plied and formed, 
that is, “sublimated’’—so as to lead man 
to moral perfection. 

We are on safer ground when seeking 
the origin of the term in an early Tal- 
mudic age. It is first introduced in con- 
nection with a maxim of Rabbi Joshua: 
“Envy, the Yetzer ha-ra, and misanthropy 
bring man out of the world.” The mean- 
ing of this saying is so clear and so obvi- 
ous that one fails to see the need for as 
lengthy an elucidation as that which 
formed the first key passage analyzed 
above—unless we assume some connec- 
tion between Rabbi Joshua and the sig- 
nificance of the concept. Now, the age of 
Rabbi Joshua is that which witnessed 
the final break between normative Juda- 
ism and Christianity. It is this age—ap- 
proximately the end of the First and the 
beginning of the Second Christian Cen- 
tury—when Rabbinic Judaism begins to 
respond to the challenges of the younger 
faith, and Rabbi Joshua appears in the 
forefront of the defenders against these 
attacks. It is in his generation that 
Paul's Epistles—penned a generation ago 





53When he died, his colleagues exclaimed 
“Who will now speak for us against the Minim?” 
(Hagigah 5b). The present writer has attempted 
to prove that the Talm. term Minim refers to 
Paul’s followers regardless whether of Jewish 
or Gentile origin; cf. JBL LXII (1943) 77 f£.; 
JBL LXVII (1948), 305 ff. As to R. Joshua's 
polemics against Pauline ideas, see also Bekorot 
8b; Kohelet Rabbah 1:8. 

In the passage from the Abot de R. Nathan, 


as a more or less personal correspond- 
ence—begin to exert a tremendous influ- 
ence upon Christian circles,5* which is 
also strongly reflected in the Jewish 
polemics of that time. 

However, none of these polemics ap- 
pear to deal with the keystone of Paul's 
system: the irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween the “law of the spirit’’ and the 
“law of the flesh.” Paul states: “For I 
know that in me, that is in my flesh, 
there is nothing good; though I wish to 
do the good, I cannot do it. For I do not 
the good that I wish, but practice the 
evil that I do not wish. But if I do what 
I do not wish, it is not I but sin that 
dwells in me... . 1 delight in the Law 
of God according to the inward man; 
but I see another law warring in my 
members against the law of my mind 
and making me a captive of the law of 
sin in my members.” 55 

Paul has not just in mind the struggle 
between “spirit and flesh,” “mind and 
matter,” as found so conspicuously in 
Greek philosophy.®* He pointedly speaks 
of the conflict of two laws: the Law of 
the Torah, which is “the law of the 
spirit,” and the “law of the flesh,” the 
physiological laws which govern man’s 
organic existence. To Paul, both laws 
are obviously God-given, which logically 
leads to the question why God would 
ever submit man to such diametrically 
opposed laws. Since man, by his very 
organic nature, is not conditioned to do 
the good and to fulfil the Law of the 





R. Joshua seems to have understood Yetzer ha- 
ra in a stronger sense: as the inborn drive (the 
usual Yetzer ha-ra) that has already developed 
strong tendencies toward evil. 

54 See J. Knox, Marcion and the NT, 56 €., 
132. 

55 Epistle to the Romans, 7:18 ff. 

56W. D. Davis, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, 
17 ff. 
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Spirit, the Torah, as Paul teaches, can 
no longer be viewed as a means toward 
his perfection, but its purpose is merely 
to bring home to man the awareness of 
his hopeless perpetual sinfulness. ‘Thus 
man has no alternative but to accept 
God's will in the spirit of faith by which 
Paul means the “faith through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 57 

It is more or less taken for granted 
that Paul took over this theory of the 
two conflicting laws from the Rabbinical 
doctrine of the two impulses.°* Were 
the latter indeed true opposites, there 
would be some ground for such an as- 
sumption. But our analysis proves that 
the Rabbinical theory does not present 
such an antithesis. While the Yetzer 
ha-ra, like Paul’s “law of the flesh,” is 
part of man’s organic nature and thus 
makes the fulfilment of the Torah difh- 
cult, still it is not yet “sin” per se 
though, uncontrolled and unformed, it 
leads to sin; but above all, it furnishes 
the raw material from which alone the 
Yetzer tov can be formed. What to Paul 
is the struggle between two forces which 
are at war in man from the very outset, 
becomes in Rabbinical theory a question 
of growing maturity. 

It appears logical to assume that the 
Rabbinical theory is a reply to Paul’s 
challenge rather than its precursor. But 
in addition, we have historical proof for 
such an assumption. The apocalyptic 
book of Ezra IV shows the impact of 
Paul’s fundamental idea upon Jewish 
circles who still remained unwilling to 
follow him in his final conclusions. Ezra 
IV agrees with Paul in the view that sin 
is innate in man, but at the same time 
endeavors to uphold the supremacy of 





57 Romans 7:25. 
58H. J. Schoeps, Paulus etc., 193. 


the Torah by the extremely precarious 
thought that the Torah is effective only 
in those whom God pre-ordained to be 
good.®® A similar thought is reflected in 
the Talmudic saying “that only the wool 
which was originally pure will accept 
the dye in vat,” that is, the Torah helps 
only those who are already of a pure 
nature.® Of the Rabbis of that genera- 
tion, Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanus openly 
embraces the doctrine of the innate 
wickedness of the human race, which in 
his opinion automatically excludes all 
heathens from salvation. Even a pagan’s 
conversion to Judaism does not render 
him proof against the stirrings of his 
basically evil humanity.*! 

The example of Ezra IV and these 
Rabbinic passages indicate that when 
Paul’s ideas began to spread in the last 
decade of the First Century, his presen- 
tation of the incompatibility of the law 
of the spirit and the law of the flesh 
first seemed irrefutable even to those 
who strongly rejected his deductions. 
Paul seemed to have done away, once 
for all, with the favorite premise of both 
Greek philosophy and classic Judaism 
that knowledge alone was sufficient for 
the achievement of the good life. He 
had shown that the knowledge of the 
good did not lead to doing the good— 
that the belief in reason as the undis- 
puted ruler of man’s emotions was an 
unfounded fallacy. 

Had Rabbinic Judaism remained un- 
influenced by this intellectual onslaught 
and simply continued along the classic 
view that learning the Torah would be 
sufhicient for man’s moral perfection, one 
fails to see any need for introducing the 





59 Ezra IV 6:56; 7; 46 ff.; 9:36 ff. 

60 Hagigah 15b. 

61 Baba Metzia 59b; Mekilta to Ex. 22:20; 
Baba Batra 10a; Sanhedrin 105a. 
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entire Yetzer concept, as well as for the 
attempts to put Judaism on as shaky a 
foundation as the belief in predestina- 
tion. It is obvious that Paul forced Juda- 
ism to re-examine and re-state its posi- 
tion on a new basis. Besides, one would 
be hard pressed for an explanation of 
the fact that Judaism took a strong stand 
against all other challenges of Paulinism 
while allegedly overlooking the very 
foundation of his system. 

The reason why the Yetzer concept is 
never presented as part of Jewish pole- 
mics against Christian challenges may 
very well have been the fact that Christi- 
anity itself soon compromised on Paul's 
leading thought when the young Church 
more and more emphasized “faith and 
good works.” Thus Judaism was prob- 
ably seldom attacked on this point and 
consequently saw in the Yetzer concept 
less of a defense and more of a positive 
underpinning of its own _ position. 
Montefiore was the first to point to the 
difference between the Judaism which 
Paul professed prior to his conversion 
and the typical Rabbinic Judaism of 
later centuries: the former is “more 
sombre and gloomy; it shows “poverty 
and pessimism,” while the latter is 
“richer, warmer, more joyous, and more 
optimistic.” ®? According to Montefiore, 
this must be explained as the difference 
between the Hellenistic Judaism, from 
which Paul allegedly hailed, and the 
Palestinian Judaism whose character 
around the year 50 was pretty much the 
same as 250 or 450 years later: “Legal- 
ism and the love of the Law were not 
less prevailing in 500 than they were in 
50. They were more.” This would rule 
out the possibility of a change in mood 
and tone of Rabbinical Judaism. In fact, 





62 C. Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul, 86 ff. 


however, we know nothing about the 
character of Hellenistic Judaism in the 
days of Paul—aside from the justified 
doubt as to whether he was really a 
Hellenistic Jew, be it by origin or by 
inclination!® And we hardly know more 
about the nature of Palestinian Phari- 
saism prior to 70.°* Thus we have just 
as much right to the assumption that 
the mood underlying later generations of 
Palestinian Judaism differed from that 
prevailing in the days of earliest Chris- 
tianity. If Paul gave a grossly exagger- 
ated picture of the Judaism from which 
he broke loose, this would be an attitude 
typical of any convert, but this may not 
yet mean that he totally falsified the 
picture. We are in no position to ascer- 
tain whether or not his description was 
entirely unfounded. To quote but two 
conspicuous examples: the mood of 
Ezra IV and of Rabbi Eliezer bespeak 
an austere pessimism which was still 
very much alive more than a generation 
after Paul. It depicts a spirit that des- 
perately clings to the Torah and tries 
to fulfil it, but at the same time is beset 
by grave doubts as to whether there is 
still a chance of winning God’s grace. 
It is true that the legalism of 50 and of 
500 may look identical, but the latter 
seems to be prompted by a radically 
different motivation: the conviction that 
human nature, with all its initial short- 
comings, bears in itself the seed of moral 
improvement. 

While there has never been an evalu- 
ation of the Yetzer concept as one of the 
most fertile and fundamental contribu- 
tions of Judaism, our analysis and the 
conclusions derived therefrom show it 
in its true perspective as the ideological 





635. Schoeps, op. cit., 27 n. 1. 
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keystone of all subsequent Talmudic 
ages. We may even go so far as to state 
that, often under the surface, it has been 
the leaven of Judaism ever since. We 
may very well admit that while in the 
depth and strength of psychological ap- 
proach—at least in the Holy Land—the 
first century of the common era has not 
had its equal prior to 1900, neither 





65Cf. L. Weatherhead’s explanations of NT 
miracles in his Psychology, Religion and Heal- 
ing, 29 ff. 


the Rabbis nor their antagonist Paul 
were interested in psychological prob- 
lems for the sake of psychology proper. 
Still the Rabbinical view on man’s po- 
tential for emotional growth and ma- 
turity anticipated the basic hypothesis 
of Depth Psychology by eighteen cen- 
turies. The popular pun which, in 
contradistinction to Christian Science, 
dubs psychoanalysis “Jewish Science” 


contains a grain of serious truth. 








TRUTH AND WISDOM: 
AN ORTHODOX APPROACH 


EMANUEL RACKMAN 


| genaggemmetig popular opinion to 

the contrary, Orthodox Judaism 
does not give its adherents unequivocal 
answers to the basic questions of life. 
Nor does it even prescribe for every 
situation in which the Jew may find 
himself. While it does have religious, phi- 
losophical and ethical imperatives, these 
are often antithetical in character and 
man is rarely spared the onus of delib- 
erate choice and decision. It is important 
to point this out for the benefit of those 
who are already committed to the Law 
as well as for those who are about to 
embrace it. 

Judaism affords no escape from the 
awareness of reality or the exercise of 
reason. Indeed, the divinely revealed 
must be true—in the absolute sense—and 





Since the beginnings of modern times, the re- 
lationship between the Written and Oral Law 
has formed one of the crucial foci of both Jew- 
ish historical research and ideological discussion. 
Offering a plethora of interesting illustrations 
culled from the Talmud, the writer sets forth 
the thesis that the relationship is to be seen as 
a constant antiphony between divine, universal 
truth, beyond the accidents of time and the ex- 
igencies of circumstance, and its growing, mod- 
ulated application to the stubborn uniqueness 
of life’s actualities. The Talmud, the author 
maintains, by the exercise of reason turns the 
divine truth of revelation into wisdom and thus 
rends it life-directing and life-enhancing. 


what is absolutely true can be an anchor 
for emotional and intellectual security. 
But the divinely revealed is limited in 
word and scope. Life, on the other hand, 
is complicated, nuanced and calls for 
cautious application of divinely revealed 
norms to an endless diversity of situa- 
tions. To make this application the Jew 
must constantly muster all of the re- 
sources of heart and mind available. 
And for this he has his Oral Law and 
the sea of the Talmud. Most appropri- 
ately has it been said that while truth 
is to be found in the Decalogue, the 
Talmud has wisdom. The former is 
absolute; the latter is qualified, anti- 
thetical, even unsure of itself. 

As simple an imperative as ““Thou 
shalt not steal” cannot be treated as an 
absolute. Is man’s right to the owner- 
ship of things divinely protected? When 
can his neighbors, or his fellow-citizens, 
invade the right and subject ownership 
to the requirements of the public weal? 
What is the nature of the higher good, 
or how many of its beneficiaries, that in 
its name the public—a state or a com- 
munity—may expropriate an individual? 
The Talmud suggests that the prohibi- 
tion against the theft of things may not 
even be part of the Decalogue—the theft 
of things is too unimportant an evil to 
be given equal status with prohibitions 
against murder, incest and adultery. The 
Oral Law, therefore, regards the com- 
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mandment as directed against kidnap- 
ping. As murder and incest and adultery 
are crimes involving personality, not 
property, so must the prohibition against 
stealing involve humans, not things. 

Is the prohibition against murder, 
however, any more absolute than the 
one against theft? Apparently, judicial 
punishment, even when capital, is not 
murder. Is killing in self-defense mur- 
der? And what of the killing of one’s 
enemies in war, or after their conquest? 
As murder must be defined, so must 
adultery and incest. Even the mandate 
to tell the truth may have exceptions, 
and certainly envy—though generally re- 
prehensible—is often encouraged when 
it stimulates rivalry in righteous and 
scholarly living. 

Thus, even the revealed truth of the 
Decalogue becomes qualified and nu- 
anced in life and the simplest revelation 
provides none of the absolutism that so 
many moderns associate with Orthodoxy. 
Man retains a creative role in the very 
process of applying revelation itself. He 
cannot altogether abdicate the auton- 
omy of his reason. Nor can he, in Juda- 
ism, altogether delegate this responsi- 
bility, to others. Even his choice of an 
authority is ultimately an act that calls 
for deliberation and decision. 

However, if with regard to the com- 
mands of the Decalogue, there remains 
an area for interpretation, then a forti- 
ori with regard to the remainder of the 
Law, one can anticipate an uncertainty 
or ambiguity. Many texts of the Penta- 
teuch—in the narratives and in the codes 
—invite a multiplicity of exegeses. Saadi- 
ah Gaon argued that the lack of clarity 
is deliberate, for thereby God stimulated 
understanding by man on many different 
levels—literal, mystical, allusive. This di- 
versity in interpretation could also help 
to make diverse the application of 


Torah to many different situations. 
Revelation’s importance is then due as 
much to the process it initiated and con- 
tinues to mold as to its fixity. Indeed, 
its poles are many, even antithetical, and 
the Jew must learn to live by the light 
of these many suns. Simple and stark 
truth he may never achieve, but at least 
wisdom is within his reach. This wisdom 
is contained in the Oral Law, which 
helps us cope with the ambiguity and 
lacunae of revelation. And Moses, who 
taught the Law to all Israel, could not 
evade his own part in the process. That 
is why tradition must regard him as the 
lawgiver of both that which is written 
and that which is oral. 


Il 


One of the most elementary functions 
of reason when applied to revealed ma- 
terials is classification. In revelation it- 
self there is no classification—there are 
only particulars upon which an induc- 
tive operation must be predicated. With- 
out classification, an evolving body of 
law becomes incapable of transmission 
to succeeding generations. Moreover, in 
the very process of classifying the rules, 
new insights are born and the creative 
role of man is seen again. An isolated, 
revealed truth, becomes part of an or- 
ganized body of wisdom. 

Thus, for example, the Oral Law, as 
based on revelation, could not subscribe 
to the distinction which most modern 
states make between civil and criminal 
law. According to Torah, all conduct is 
either proper or improper, righteous 
or sinful. Consequently Halakhic analy- 
sis was not troubled, as modern legal 
philosophy is, with the problem of de- 
fining a crime, as differentiated from a 
tort. The Jew either did or did not do 
what God had sanctioned. If he did 
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what God sanctioned, he could not be 
summoned before the court. If he did 
what God had not sanctioned, or failed 
to do what God had ordained, then 
how could one regard his act of omis- 
sion or commission as culpable only 
from a civil point of view and not from 
a criminal one? Judaism’s classification, 
therefore, was exclusively functional. It 
focused attention on the 1emedy which 
the court could grant. And the classifica- 
tion of cases was predicated on whether 
the court could grant a monetary award 
or a corporal punishment: flogging, im- 
prisonment or execution. The nature of 
the court’s judgment determined the 
qualifications and number of judges, 
the nature of the proof required, and 
the immunities of the persons against 
whom claims were asserted. That which 
was intended to be done to the defend- 
ant was definitive. If only his assets were 
to be reached, then the Law was less 
concerned about the possibility of error. 
Greater caution had to be exercised 
when it was his limb or his life that was 
in jeopardy. The state, however, played 
no more and no less of a role in the one 
case than in the other. 

Thus, a court of three sat in a suit 
which involved the payment of money, 
and a court of at least twenty-three when 
his life was at stake. In the latter type 
of case the judges invariably had to be 
duly ordained masters of the Law; in 
the former type, the requirement was 
not so rigid. Decisions were arrived at 
by a majority vote, but for an execution 
more than a simple majority was neces- 
sary. 

In cases involving only money, self- 
admissions were countenanced to a lim- 
ited extent; in cases involving corporal 
punishment, confessions were utterly dis- 
regarded—they were absolute nullities. 
Furthermore, proof normally required 


two competent eye-witnesses; some cir- 
cumstantial evidence was valid in cases 
involving money. In cases involving cor- 
poral punishment no circumstantial evi- 
dence whatever was considered. Even the 
thoroughness with which the court inter- 
rogated the witnesses differed in both 
types of cases, for the interrogation of 
witnesses was by the court, not by attor- 
neys. Some judges in capital cases played 
their role as cross-examiners so devasta- 
tingly that they virtually abolished capi- 
tal punishment altogether—for this the 
Halakhah became famous. The judicial 
procedure of Judaism clearly manifests 
how much higher was the evaluation 
placed on life and limb than that placed 
on property. 

With regard to the competency of wit- 
nesses there were also different stand- 
ards. Some persons might be competent 
to testify in a lawsuit involving only 
money but not for a trial involving cor- 
poral punishment. Moreover, in the lat- 
ler typeof case it was necessary that the 
testimony be of such a character that the 
witnesses might not only be impeached 
generally but also be subject to the spe- 
cial form of impeachment as a result 
of which they could become liable be- 
cause of their perjury to the same pun- 
ishment that they sought to mete out 
to the accused. 

It was because the classification of the 
Oral Law concentrated on the difference 
between property and life that the 
eighth commandment of the Decalogue 
was interpreted as involving kidnap- 
ping. The Rabbis understood that all 
of the last five commandments of the 
Decalogue involved a hierarchy of values 
pertaining to human _ personality—the 
integrity of one’s life (the prohibition 
against murder); the integrity of one’s 
family (the prohibition against adul- 
tery); the integrity of one’s freedom 
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(the prohibition against kidnapping); 
the integrity of reputation (the prohibi- 
tion against bearing false witness); and 
immunity from being begrudged in what 
one has (the prohibition against covet- 
ing). The prohibition against stealing 
property is found in Leviticus and it 
involved no corporal punishment—at 
most, the return of the theft with double 
or quadruple or quintuple damages 
(which excess was a fine). 

The preoccupation of the Law with 
the nature of the court’s judgment re- 
sulted in many an anomaly. Thus, for 
example, a tort which was substantial 
enough to warrant a judgment in the 
amount of one cent or more, was tried 
by less rigorous rules than a tort which 
was so inconsequential that it involved 
damages of less than a cent. Because in 
the latter case, the court could award no 
money but could order the flogging of 
the defendant, the more stringent rules 
applicable to cases involving corporal 
punishment had to be followed. 

On no issue, however, is the contrast 
so great as with respect to the measure 
of responsibility. When a money judg- 
ment is involved the defendant is usually 
held accountable without regard to his 
fault, for no legal system was ever com- 
mitted more extensively to the theory 
of strict liability than the Halakhah. 
The only situations in which the defend- 
ants might not be liable for the imme- 
diate consequences of their acts were 
either when they were minors or incom- 
petents, or when the acts were not theirs 
—when their bodies were used by others. 
Otherwise, they would be liable for torts 
committed even in their sleep. If the 
defendant, however, was to suffer cor- 
poral punishment, then his act must not 
only have been wilful but he must also 
have been forewarned in advance by two 
competent witnesses that if he proceeded 


with the act, he would suffer the punish- 
ment that is involved, and he must 
nonetheless have defiantly committed 
the act. Ignorance of the Law in such 
case is not only regarded as a defense 
but the witnesses who bring the crime 
to the attention of the court bear the 
burden of proof that they themselves 
apprised the defendant of the law in- 
volved. Needless to say, this was the 
way in which all corporal punishment 
was abolished—for who but an insane 
person would commit an unlawful act 
in the presence of two competent wit- 
nesses who were forewarning him and 
preparing to testify against him! Fur- 
thermore, how could any of the laws 
against adultery and incest be enforced 
when the very act of coitus that consti- 
tuted the offense had to be performed 
in the presence of two warning witnesses. 
It was thus that most of the laws which 
called for corporal punishment became 
exclusively hortatory. They constituted 
moral norms for social and educational 
purposes. Undoubtedly, the leniency of 
the Law increased the incidence of be- 
havior that was frowned upon by the 
Law. The Talmud records this argu- 
ment. When the incidence was too high, 
emergency measures had to taken. One 
such instance is recorded with regard to 
the practice of witchcraft and necro- 
mancy which the Pentateuch had for- 
bidden. Moreover, a court of twenty- 
three, it would appear, had a reserved 
power to get rid of evildoers, and if 
someone offended too brazenly, they 
could resort to a ruthless form of punish- 
ment with torture, to accomplish the 
result. However, there is no recorded 
case where this was done. The power 
remained a reserved power of the judi- 
clary. 

Moreover, the greater concern of the 
Law for human personality, rather than 
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property, prompted the rabbis to de- 
velop the law of stealing, that what was 
uppermost in their minds was the re- 
form of the thief and not the return of 
the theft. Owners who sought to reclaim 
their property were frowned upon for 
thereby they deterred thieves from con- 
fessing their sin and doing penitence. 
Those owners, on the other hand, who 
waived their rights, helped to rehabili- 
tate anti-social beings into honest men. 
How different the situation today when 
the criminal law and the threat of prose- 
cution become the principal means 
whereby stolen goods are recovered, 
and in exchange for restitution, the 
offender is released! 

It can hardly be claimed that any 
modern state, including Israel, could 
base its criminal law on the Halakhah. 
Indeed, few if any rabbis in almost two 
thousand years have thought that the 
Halakhic system could be restored in its 
entirety in any period other than the 
messianic era. Nonetheless, Jews studied 
the rules as part of Torah and hoped 
thereby to learn more about God, Who 
is the Source of their Law, and some of 
their ethical insights might very well 
receive more attention in all legal sys- 
tems of today. 


III 


The second major function of reason 
in the Oral Law is to resolve ambiguities 
in the revealed truths. No ambiguity in 
the Pentateuch, for example, has at- 
tracted more attention in Christian and 
Jewish history than the lex talionis—‘‘an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 
Christian scholarship has generally as- 
sumed that the Pentateuch required the 
physical removal of the limb of the per- 
son who thus offended against another. 
The Talmudic rule—that the tort be 


compensated for with money—was con- 
sidered a later development. Modern 
scholarship has exposed the error of this 
assumption. Some scholars have even 
demonstrated that the payment of money 
for the tort antedates the lex talionis in 
the development of some legal systems. 
Others maintain that the two rules are 
to be found in force at the same time. 
Perhaps either the offender or his victim 
had a choice of remedy. Certainly, Tal- 
mudic sources indicate that both reme- 
dies were known among Jews and were 
regarded as normative by one group or 
another. And the least that could be said 
about the revealed rule is that it was 
ambiguous. It remained for the Oral 
Law to resolve the ambiguity by reason, 
as well as tradition. 

“An eye for an eye” might mean that 
an eye is to be removed for an eye even 
as the phrase ‘‘a life for a life” means 
precisely that when it is used in connec- 
tion with the crime of murder. There 
the phrase is understood as requiring a 
life to be taken to atone for a homicide. 
However, “an eye for an eye” might also 
mean that a monetary equivalent shall 
be paid, as the phrase “a life for a life’’ 
used in Leviticus in connection with the 
killing of another’s cattle, whereupon it 
is unequivocal that the tortfeasor pays 
the value of what has been destroyed, 
and does not forfeit his own life or the 
life of his cattle. Furthermore, in Exo- 
dus, only a few verses before the so-called 
lex talionis, there is a rule calling for 
the payment of medical expenses and 
loss of earnings in the event of bodily 
harm imposed upon another, which con- 
tradicts the phrase ‘a bruise for a bruise” 
a few verses thereafter. In Numbers it 
appears that the punishment for murder 
cannot be compounded with money but 
other torts may be thus compounded. 

The ambiguity prompted the rabbis 
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of the Talmudic era and a preponder- 
ance of medieval commentators to ar- 
ticulate what is in essence the difference 
between the simple, stark truth of reve- 
lation and the qualified, nuanced wisdom 
of its application. He who takes an- 
other’s eye merits the loss of his own. 
Measure for measure is the principle of 
divine, absolute justice. But no human 
tribunal can administer measure for 
measure. What executioner can remove 
the eye of an offender with absolute as- 
surance that he will not kill and thus 
do more damage than he was authorized 
to do! Or how can one achieve exact 
equivalence when eyes are not all of the 
same size or vigor! God may articulate 
in revelation what is absolutely just but 
only He could administer it. Judges on 
earth can only permit themselves a lim- 
ited retribution—full payment for every 
manner of loss sustained—in ultimate 
earning capacity, in pain, embarrassment 
and healing costs, and also loss resulting 
from one’s unemployment during recov- 
ery from the tort inflicted. 

The lex talionis, however, is not the 
only instance in which punishments are 
revealed vindictively only to indicate the 
extreme displeasure of God with the 
persons offending while, in fact, human 
tribunals are incompetent to administer 
the penalties prescribed, and can only 
mete out less severe ones. The simple, 
stark, truths of revelation are absolute 
norms in God's justice but mortal man 
must be content to leave it to God to 
bring the full measure of His wrath to 
bear upon the sinner. A human -“ourt 
shall only punish mildly. In this category 
are to be found scores of commandments 
with regard to whose violation Scripture 
says either “He shall die” or ““That soul 
shall be cut off from his people,” and the 
rabbis said that only God will decide 
how and when. The most that they 


would do in such cases is to decree lashes 
against the offender, provided that all 
the technical prerequisites for any form 
of corporal punishment had been ful- 
filled. This applied to many of the 
prohibitions against incest—particularly 
those involving collateral consanguinity 
rather than forbears or descendants—and 
most of the commandments pertaining 
to ritual observance. 

The dialectic of the Oral Law in- 
volved two sets of antithetical norms. 
On the one hand there were God's ex- 
acting standards of justice and the un- 
questioning obedience. He was entitled 
to receive from the people whom He 
had taken out of Egypt that they might 
be His people and receive His Law. On 
the other hand there were God's com- 
passion and love and His mandate that 
man be equally merciful. Where the 
revealed command appeared harsh or 
vindictive—primarily because the Jews 
were less likely to obey unless the Torah , 
used fervent exhortation or vituperation 
—the Oral Law veered in the direction 
of mitigation. Thus, the provisions for 
the complete extermination of all the 
seven nations of Canaan, as well as Ama- 
lek, were understood as binding only if 
these pagans refused to make peace with 
Jews and fulfill the Noahide code, with- 
out which they could hardly be deemed 
safe to live with. Similarly, the almost 
inhuman commands of Deuteronomy 
with regard to the wayward son and the 
idolatrous city were so understood by the 
Oral Law that they were virtually noth- 
ing but exhortations, with at least one 
rabbi contending that the laws were 
never actually applied and another rabbi 
claiming to have had hearsay knowledge 
of the application of the Law. To such 
an extent had the laws become purely 
academic that no one is reported ever 
to have beheld an actual trial! 
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On the other hand, a provocateur for 
paganism—who thereby endangers Is- 
rael’s covenant with God—was not re- 
garded by the Oral’ Law as adequately 
condemned by the revealed word. His 
crime is so heinous that he is not en- 
titled to the privileges and immunities 
of other offenders in capital cases. More- 
over, if the Torah did not adequately 
punish the usurer the Oral Law added 
to his grief, and according to one rabbi, 
he forfeits the principal of, as well as 
the interest on, his loan. Again, revealed 
laws are qualified and nuanced in the 
dialectic of the Oral Law. 

In no instance does the ambiguity of 
the revealed word beg for resolution 
more than in with the 
problem of individual versus collective 
Repeatedly the Torah 
ascribes guilt to the group for the sins 
of the few at the same time that it or- 
dains that “a man shall die for his own 
sin.” The prophets wrestled with the 
problem and no less so did the Oral 
Law. For the prophets the problem was 
theological—for the rabbis, legal. And 
since theologians do not have to arrive 
at conclusions while jurists must pro- 
nounce verdicts, we find both groups 
accentuating antithetical views. In Jew- 
ish philosophy and ethics it was the 
principle of collective responsibility that 
was of paramount importance. The 
righteous suffer for the sins of their 
generation and all Jews are mutually 
responsible for each other. In Jewish 
jurisprudence, on the other hand, the 
principle of individual responsibility 
was carried to such an extreme that an 
accessory before the fact was not liable 
to punishment. Only he who does the 
actual killing or stealing bears the brunt 
of the law. In his commission of the 
crime, he has no partners and he cannot 
look forward to even that modicum of 


connection 


responsibility. 


comfort that others who cooperated with 
him—before or after—will share his 
plight before the bar of justice. 

In life it is a fact that the good suffer 
because of the bad, and the innocent are 
placed in jeopardy because of the guilty. 
The Torah recognizes this truth. It is, 
however, also given to individual men to 
choose between good and evil. This is a 
fact of the moral life and the Torah 
states it unequivocally. That because of 
those who choose evil, the righteous are 
denied their reward, remains a problem 
of theodicy for philosophers and theolo- 
gians. However, man cannot claim a 
right to do evil and rely upon the argu- 
ment that God Himself breaches His 
own covenant when He denies them 
their due. Human justice can only reck- 
on with individual responsibility and act 
accordingly. On the level of absolute 
truth there is dilemma, contradiction, 
paradox. On the level of life and experi- 
ence, there must be decision. 


IV 


The third major function of reason 
in the Oral Law is to fill the lacunae in 
the revealed word. In Numbers, for ex- 
ample, the Jewish law of inheritance is 
set forth. A decedent's estate, it is said, 
passes to his children, and if he has no 
children, to his brothers. The Oral Law 
ordains, however, that the father has a 
prior right to that of the brothers. The 
revealed word is silent with regard to 
the father. It is reasonable that the 
father’s right should be antecedent to 
that of the brothers since the latter in- 
herit only by the virtue of the common 
ancestor whose claim ought therefore be 
superior to theirs. Yet why the omission 
in the revealed word? Because, it is ar- 
gued, for a father to inherit a child is 
a tragedy and the Torah preferred in 
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such a case to leave a lacuna and let 
reason fill the gap. 

Many phrases and words of Scripture 
are also illusions to practices or things 
whose character is known only through 
the Oral Law, such as the manner of 
slaughtering cattle, the nature of the fair 
fruit used on the Sukkoth festival, the 
composition of phylacteries. However, 
there were significant sections of the Law 
with regard to which there were only 
the most meager references in the Bibli- 
cal texts, while it must have been antici- 
pated that there would be a high inci- 
dence of litigation involving them. Of 
these none is more exciting than the 
field of contracts—the enforcibility of a 
promise made by one person to another. 
Here, too, the Oral Law compensated 
for the lacuna, deriving from a few verses 
a multitude of insights that reveal the 
tradition’s unrelenting concern for equi- 
ty, the dignity of human speech, the need 
of the economically disenfranchised, and 
other values which are of paramount 
importance in a system of jurisprudence 
that is theocentric and not rooted only 
in history, economics, and power. 

The Bible did ordain that a man 
should fulfill “what comes forth from 
his lips.” At least one entire tractate of 
the Talmud deals with vows and, as one 
medieval commentator suggested, the 
goal of its study should be the dignifica- 
tion and sanctification of speech. It is 
of interest that the sages associated this 
goal with marital harmony, so important 
was guarded speech to the cultivation 
of a proper relationship between hus- 
band and wife. But apart from the 
moral and social implications of all 
kinds of intemperate talk and broken 
promises, did persons aggrieved have any 
basis on which to sue? Since “talk is 
cheap,” when may persons have reason 
to believe that a legally binding promise 


was made in their behalf so that they 
may enforce its fulfillment? 

It would be too much for any legal 
order to insist upon the performance of 
every promise. Friends may agree to take 
a walk or play a game of golf and dis- 
appoint each other with impunity. Men 
also make exaggerated statements as to 
what they intend to do for others. They 
offend against ethics but it would be too 
much to set legal machinery in motion 
to enforce every foolish utterance of 
mortals. Needless to say, if there has 
been reliance upon a promise earnestly 
made, and injury follows a breach of 
the promise, the promisor should make 
good the loss. Jewish law concurs. But 
what of a promise to make a gift which 
few legal systems ever enforce? Should 
not such promises be a matter of “hon- 
or,” with only social, not legal, sanctions 
to protect them? 

Students of jurisprudence know how 
all legal systems wrestled with this prob- . 
lem. The Romans and Continentals came 
forth with a doctrine of causa, and the 
Anglo-Americans with a doctrine of con- 
sideration, two symbols to indicate that 
the parties to a contract intended to 
consummate an agreement of which the 
law should take cognizance. At least two 
interesting problems emerged in Eng- 
land and America. Pledges to charity 
were not enforcible since these were gra- 
tuitous gifts. Moreover, persons who did 
not themselves participate in the agree- 
ment could not complain that the prom- 
ises were not performed since they were 
not principals. 

The Oral Law of Judaism generally 
assumes that only deeds, not words, could 
create legal rights in others, and thus 
“nude” promises were a nullity. A formal 
act accompanied by words, such as a 
transfer of title to property with a for- 
mal possessary act, would be effective. 
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Nonetheless, with words alone one could 
obligate one’s self to give charity. With 
regard to the poor, and with regard to 
the Temple, one could not pretend that 
one was merely jesting. The maxim was, 
“A verbal declaration in God’s behalf 
was the equivalent of delivery,’ and the 
beneficiaries of the promises could them- 
selves recover the gifts even though the 
words may have been uttered to another. 
Curiously enough, another type of prom- 
ise enjoyed the same privileged status 
—promises of dowry. A marriage was too 
significant an event to permit of any 
kind of idle speech. 

Another interesting exception was the 
unexecuted commitment of a person in 
acute illness. In most legal systems the 
trend is to impose additional formalities 
in such cases, as in the case of wills, in 
order to make certain that there is no 
undue advantage taken of the plight of 
the donor or testator. The fears of the 
Oral Law were quite to the contrary. 


Unless the patient could really be as- 
sured that his desires were being effectu- 
ated, he might die sooner as a result of 
the distress of frustration. In his condi- 
tion, greater laxity prevailed and the 
value of saving human life yielded to 
the value of certainty in legal transac- 
tions. Again, the simple truth of revela- 
tion evoked in life a pattern of regula- 
tion that was complex and nuanced. 

And what is true of revelation is true 
of all profound religious experience. The 
mystic’s awareness of God induces cer- 
tainty, perhaps salvation. But continu- 
ing to live with a constant awareness of 
God does not necessarily involve certain- 
ty. Nor does it relieve one of all perplex- 
ity and doubt. The religious experience 
is only the beginning of wisdom. Its 
maturation and fulfillment require the 
Law, which in Judaism is endless—as 
endless as the sea. Indeed, the Talmud is 
a sea. It may have shores but it has no 
termini. 





BIALIK ON THE RENAISSANCE 
OF JEWISH CULTURE 


NATHAN ROTENSTREICH 


_"* observation that: “Each peo- 

ple’s conception of culture compre- 
hends many forms of life reaching from 
the lowest to the highest,”! should not 
lead one to conclude that it is represen- 
tative of Bialik’s actual viewpoint. While 
this conception of culture is to be found 
in the writings of A. D. Gordon as well 
as other Jewish thinkers of Bialik’s day, 
Bialik himself was primarily concerned 
for what he termed “the highest forms” 
of culture. He conceived of culture as 
the sum-total of the embodiments of a 
people’s creative powers, its national 
creativity as manifest in social mores and 
institutions on the one hand and in 
literature in its broadest sense, on the 
other. Bialik appears to have made the 
transition from the vague concept of 
culture as a sum-total of forms, to the 
more definite concept of a reservoir of 





1Devarim Sheb’al Peh, Vol. I, p. 176. 


To non-Hebrew readers, the late Ch. N. 
Bialik is known primarily as the authentic 
poetic voice of the Hebrew renaissance. His 
two volumes of collected addresses, Devarim 
Sheb’al Peh, as yet untranslated, gives us a view 
of Bialik the Jewish thinker. Prominent in his 
thought are his reflections on the perennial 
problem of continuity between the tradition and 
the needs of a renewed modern Hebrew culture. 
An exposition and critique of Bialik’s position 
on that problem form the theme of Prof. Roten- 
streich’s essay, here presented in a translation 
from the Hebrew. 


creative products accumulated as a na- 
tional legacy. “Culture,” says Bialik, “‘is 
the fruit of real-life experience which 
through the ages has become deep-root- 
ed.”"? Because it is rooted in and a mani- 
festation of an age-long heritage, culture 
is firmly embedded in, and intimately 
related to the life of a nation. Thus the 
distinguishing mark of Bialik’s concep- 
tion of culture in the central position 
it assigns to the legacy of past genera- 
tions. This is why Bialik’s discussions of 
cultural questions are dominated by his 
conviction that history is essential to 
culture. Since the historical character of 
culture is the dominant motif running 
through Bialik’s thought we would do 
well to inquire how he understood the 
relation between a people’s history and 
its creative activities. That Bialik con- 
nected the historical aspect of culture 
with its human aspect is clear from 
statements such as the following: “Man 
has culture because he infuses what is 
given him by heaven and by nature with 
his own intentions, opinions, thoughts, 
desires and will-power.”* Thus to Bia- 
lik’s mind, culture, as a sum-total of hu- 
man creations, is primarily a manifesta- 
tion of man’s power of self-determina- 
tion or intentionality. In other words, 
culture is comprised of the definite 





2Idem, p. 201. 
3 Idem, p. 177. 
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moulds in which man’s will is channel- 
ized as well as the contents whereby he 
regulates his conduct. Thus, if we seek 
to determine the future direction of a 
people’s cultural life, we find that cul- 
ture lends itself to our regulative powers 
since ab initio and by its very nature it 
is the reflection of voluntary and self- 
channelizing elements. To put it point- 
edly, one might say that Bialik’s treat- 
ment of cultural matters revolves around 
the idea of will and regulation raised to 
the nth power. In other words, granting 
that volition and self-regulation are 
essentially inherent in culture, the prob- 
lem is how to bring these to light or to 
the level of self-consciousness as a delib- 
erate exercise in seli-directing will- 
power. 

Before proceeding to enter into the 
details of Bialik’s view, it behooves us 
to examine the conceptual framework 
within which it develops. Bialik’s notion 
of culture is by no means naive for he 
was thoroughly aware of the new cur- 
rents of thought on the theme of na- 
tional existence in general and national 
culture in particular. “In the conscious- 
ness of the nation the concept of ‘cul- 
ture’ has in the meantime taken the 
place of the concept of Torah.’’* It goes 
without saying that Bialik himself is an 
outstanding example of the shift away 
from a theology-centered tradition to- 
wards a_ secular culture. Moreover, 
though Bialik does conceive of culture 
as rooted in the heritage of the past, still 
he does not challenge either the secular 
direction it has taken or the dethrone- 
ment of theology which it entails. There 
are no signs that Bialik questioned the 
legitimacy of the heir-apparent. 

As a matter of fact, Bialik regards his- 
torical trends as irresistible, and volun- 





4Idem, p. 52. 


tary self-regulation as necessarily subject 
to determination by the historical cir- 
cumstances and current’s of one’s time. 
“No will in the world can resist Nature. 
The will has decisive weight when it is 
in harmony with historical tendencies. 
Against history it cannot stand.”5 Even 
though the later quotation is taken from 
the second volume of Bialik’s collected 
sayings, a volume deemed not totally 
authoritative, still the thought it ex- 
presses is typical of Bialik’s belief in the 
determining force of “the spirit of the 
times.” The very shift implied by the 
supplanting of the theological notion of 
tradition in favor of a secular notion of 
culture reflects an_ historical-spiritual 
trend with which Bialik cannot but 
make his peace. Thus, when he discusses 
the predominant thought-current of his 
day, Bialik seeks to channelize, not to 
check its flow. The finality of Bialik’s 
acceptance, as a thinker, of history's ver- 
dict ought not to surprise us even when 
we recall the ambivalence and vacilla- 
tion of his viewpoint as a poet. For 
clearly the strict rules of thought are 
more conducive to unequivocal convic- 
tions than are the nebulous depths and 
imaginative license of the creative proc- 
ess. So far as Bialik the thinker is con- 
cerned, it is his intellectual and psycho- 
logical acknowledgment of the historical 
trend of his day which dictates the major 
tenets of his views on culture. 


Il. 


“Once religion reigned supreme; now 
that its sway is declining, we must gather 
everything into the folds of one lan- 
guage, a language which represents our 
family tree.”® Hence, Bialik raises lan- 





5Idem, Vol. II, p. 144. 
6Idem, p. 165. 
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guage to the rank of the national legacy, 
which embodies and crystallizes the 
transition from religion to culture, and 
constitutes a substitute for the religious 
heritage. When he asserts that “the 
heart of peoplehood is embodied in 
form,”* Bialik is merely putting this 
transition more pointedly. Bialik’s for- 
malism, which is likely to surprise those 
who are acquainted with his poetry, is 
frequently encountered in his theoretical 
consideration of national problems. He 
even goes so far as to read it into Yehuda 
Halevi whose views he insists resemble 
his own. Thus according to Bialik, Ha- 
levi had attributed central value to the 
form of religion, land, language and 
commandments. Yet Bialik entertains 
some doubts as to the power of language, 
as form, capable of perpetuating and 
furthering the people's cultural existence 
and these doubts lead him towards a 
less one-sided view of the nature and 
function of language. ‘““Woe unto that 
people,” exclaims Bialik, “that bases ev- 
erything on language alone. .. . Happily 
for us, language too is but a part.”® 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that lan- 
guage is no longer regarded as one phase 
of a religious heritage, that is the choice 
and sanctified form wherewith religious 
doctrine is expressed, but is rather pre- 
sented as the warp and woof of the na- 
tional existence rooted in the soil, in the 
most literal sense of that term. 

To Bialik’s mind, what distinguishes 
language from all other components of 
a people's legacy is its organic, indissolu- 
ble unity with the life of the nation. To 
language, the category of radical change 
does not apply.““The content may change 
but the language does not change; it 





7TIdem, p. 167. 
8Idem, p. 165. 
®Idem, p. 210. 


only develops.” !® Thus, in addition to 
the conventional distinction between 
content and form we find in Bialik the 
assertion of an unique, inner relation 
between a people and its language; a 
relation which creates its own means of 
self-preservation. Aptly converting his 
substitution of the symbolism of organic 
development for mechanical change into 
poetical metaphor, Bialik writes: “The 
language and the nation are, so to speak, 
the growth and the grower.’”’!! One can 
no more separate peoplehood from the 
possession of a common, national lan- 
guage, than one can separate generation 
from the thing generated. 

It is only because he rejected the for- 
mal conception of language in favor of 
an organic conception—that Bialik was 
able to stress the essentially historical 
aspects of language. For from a purely 
formalistic point of view, there is no 
need to examine, let alone emphasize, 
these aspects. ‘““‘We must create and fash- ‘ 
ion within the language and thus elevate 
it to the rank of a holy language. We 
can do so only if we do not banish from 
the language all those spirits which 
have inhabited it during thousands of 
years.””!* Even though the precise mean- 
ing of the term “holy” in this context 
is far from clear, and perhaps the equi- 
vocation is intentional—still, that it does 
connote, among other things, a bond 
with the past, is evident. Indeed, in an- 
other passage we are told that “behind 
every true language, of a prose writer 
or of a poet, there stands the language 
of his forefathers, a host of unseen say- 
ings.” ** 


It would, perhaps, appear that Bialik’s 





10Idem, p. 171. 

11 Idem, Vol. I, p. 15. 
12Idem, Vol. II, p. 129. 
13Idem, Vol. I, p. 208. 
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ambivalent treatment of the function of 
language reflects the essentially dialectic 
nature of his conception of the renas- 
cence of the Jewish people. The more 
Bialik emphasizes the formal aspects of 
language, the more he realizes that pre- 
cisely in its status as a form, language is 
not exhausted in its present phase. The 
status of language as form is but the 
reverse side of its historical character 
because it is rooted not in the present 
but in the entire history of the people 
up to the present. Because it is essen- 
tially related to the past, language is the 
medium in and through which the bond 
with the world of by-gone generations is 
maintained. True, this encounter with 
the world of the past is not direct but 
mediated, that is, effected in and through 
language. By designating the absence of 
a direct relation, we mean that there is 
no spontaneous response to an acknowl- 
edgement of the regulative and norma- 
tive character of the contents of the past 
but only an awareness of the very exist- 
ence of these contents. Bialik’s interest 
is limited solely to preserving the recog- 
nition of the very existence of past hori- 
zons in the heart of the present. He does 
not call for a deeper, more intimate 
relation and can therefore presume that 
the existence of the horizon of a world 
of past generations in the consciousness 
of the present generation is guaranteed 
by the very functioning of a tradition- 
permeated language. 


III. 


The identification with historical 
trends on the one hand and the need to 
regulate them deliberately on the other 
are the ultimate source of Bialik’s proj- 
ect of in-gathering (Kinus), the corner- 
stone of his vision of the Jewish culture 


of the future, a culture once more nur- 
tured on native grounds. In announcing 
a ‘Time of Ingathering’’** Bialik insists 
that he is not simply putting forward a 
specific individual’s program but is rath- 
er giving voice to a drive immanent in 
the heart of the people throughout its 
history. The sources of this drive are 
psychological as well as historical and 
the major difference between the present 
and the past is that the present genera- 
tion has made explicit what had been 
implicit as a primal characteristic of the 
national soul and as an age-long rhythm 
in its progressive revelation. “The two 
immutable tendencies residing in the 
soul of the people . . . a tendency to- 
wards out-goingness and universality and 
a longing for ingathering and singular- 
ity.”15 ‘The inner rhythm of these two 
psychological forces is no doubt in har- 
mony with the goal of the present trend; 
the physical or socio-political process of 
ingathering on native grounds is paral- 
leled, so to speak, by a spiritual enter- 
prise of assembling the people’s treasures 
which are scattered throughout the 
world. Let us examine the levels ot 
meaning implicit in Bialik’s concept of 
ingathering. 

“The time has come to reveal the char- 
acteristic of ingathering.’”!® If we take 
this sentence at its face value, it seems 
to imply that there is an inherent psycho- 
logical characteristic of ingathering of 
which the project is but an outer mani- 
festation. This fundamental psychologi- 
cal trait reveals itself as a trend in the 
real social history of the nation. Bialik 
even goes so far as to apply the expres- 
sion “gathering of the exiles” to the 





i4Idem, p. 230. 
15Idem, p. 40. 
16 Idem, p. 41. 
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spiritual assemblying’’ of the cultural 
dispersion, in the course of which the 
wheat is gleaned from the chaff. The 
analogy between physical and spiritual 
projects is even closer in the case of the 
parallel notions of a spiritual center and 
the assemblage of the spiritual creations 
of the nation. In this case, however, it 
is obviously impossible to identify the 
somewhat technical process of hoarding 
which seeks to crystallize the creative 
products of the past, with the all encom- 
passing reality of the spiritual center. 
The analogy between the part (the 
project of ingathering) and the whole 
(spiritual center) is echoed in Bialik’s 
assertion that: “We may call upon Jew- 
ry in the Land of Israel to shoulder the 
task of assembling, and thus preserving, 
the treasures of the people which are 
dispersed throughout our world and 
doomed, day by day, hour by hour, to 
extinction.” ?* Here Bialik explicitly re- 
fers to the idea of rescuing Judaism— 
which was the cornerstone of Ahad 
Ha-am’s thought—and applies it in a 
restricted, condensed sense to the prin- 
ciple of rescuing Jewish creativity by 
assembling and elucidating its manifesta- 
tions and by bringing them closer to the 
present generation, a generation up- 
rooted from its past. In drawing these 
analogies, Bialik sought to discover the 
common denominator of historical proc- 
esses and forces on the one hand and 
the programmatic crystallization of the 
trend towards ingathering on the other. 
In other words, what Bialik would like 
to show is that the historical processes 
themselves delineate the task awaiting 
the collective creative effort of Israeli 
Jewry and that the culture to arise in 
Israel will therefore constitute an ex- 





17 Idem, p. 64. 
18Idem, p. 180. 


plicit, concentrated crystallization of the 
primal Jewish historical tendency. This 
notion of a task awaiting the collective 
effort of Israeli Jews brings us to another 
aspect of Bialik’s alignment with histori- 
can trends, an aspect which Bialik him- 
self failed to develop as fully as might 
be desired. 

Bialik rarely touched upon the classi- 
cal literature of Israel. When he did, he 
never failed to emphasize its collective 
and even anonymous character. In con- 
tradistinction to the literature of ancient 
Israel, that of the diaspora bears, accord- 
ing to Bialik, the stamp of its individual 
authors.!® (See, for example, his analysis 
of the nature of Jewish literature in 
wnedieval Spain). It must have caused 
Bialik, whose poetry is a reflection of 
his personality, no small pain to draw 
attention to the fact that the individual- 
ity of a work of art is entirely out of 
tune with the nature of classical Jewish 
creation and that the stamp of personal: 
ity is, as it were, the dust of the diaspora. 
The ingathering project, on the other 
hand, obviously cannot be deemed 
anonymous so far as its execution is 
concerned. At the same time, it bears no 
personal mark since its realization pre- 
supposes the joint effort of the collectiv- 
ity and is impossible on the basis of 
spurious individual attempts. Therefore 
the project itself is not marked by in- 
dividuality but rather represents a col- 
lective enterprise. In a certain sense one 
can say that the dawn of Jewish history 
finds its counterpart in this late stage of 
Jewish history, that is, in the collective 
undertaking whereby the potential in- 
gathering will be actualized. This under- 
taking is in basic harmony with the 
genius loci, or, shall we say, the atmos- 
phere of Israel which if it does not, as 





19 Idem, p. 113. 
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the saying claims, make us any the wiser, 
yet it does rouse the collective spirit to 
manifest itself creatively. It goes without 
saying that here Bialik is following in 
the footsteps of his predecessors who 
likewise sought to present the compila- 
tion of the creations of past generations 
as yet another link in the age-long chain 
of similar undertakings which at differ- 
ent periods of Jewish history set the seal 
to the work of preceding generations, 
the first of which gave us the Bible. So 
much for Bialik’s conception of the 
historical origins of the ingathering 
project. 

Let us now examine the deep-seated 
psychological tendencies to which he 
attributes it. For one thing, the very 
bond with history, presupposed as well 
as effected by the project, bears witness 
to a guilty national conscience. The 
project will express the people “so long 
as in its heart it feels itself responsible 
for saving its treasures, living and 
dead.”’2° What strikes us in this phrase 
is the distinction it draws between living 
treasures and dead treasures, a distinc- 
tion which can be taken to imply the 
need for a selective salvaging which 
would favor precisely the living. At the 
same time, the bonds with the bygone 
world are not severed. Bialik comes to 
distill the past, not to bury it. If the 
past is to be preserved, it must be shorn 
of those appendages which are dead 
weight. There is a need for a final 
reckoning with the yoke which the peo- 
ple continue to shoulder as a whole, as 
long as its sense of responsibility is still 
vague, still awaiting its crystallization 
and channelization in a fully conscious, 
deliberate project of ingathering. The 
vague yet insistent feeling of responsibil- 
ity, bordering on guilt towards the past, 





20Idem, Vol. 1, p. 66. 


calls for psychological treatment by way 
of an elucidation of the desirable rela- 
tion between the present and the past. 

One outcome of the reckoning with 
the past would be the opening it would 
afford for new creations. This is why 
Bialik says: “The sole purpose of the 
assemblage is but to expand the sphere 
of influence of the new literature.” 21 In 
other words, the selective process of as- 
semblage is a process of compiling and 
setting the seal to the legacy of the past. 
As a result the past shall no longer con- 
stitute an oppressive yoke. The selective 
process would do away with the dead 
weight of a past, grown oppressive pre- 
cisely because it has been bequeathed in 
its entirety and assigned unqualified an- 
cestral dignity. Yet it is not only to 
lighten the load of the past and thus 
relieve the present that the selective in- 
gathering must be undertaken. In addi- 
tion, it is to guide the new towards ac- 
cepting, rather than rebelling against the 
old. “The purpose of the ingathering,” 
says Bialik “is to break down the bar- 
riers, to create a unity between old and 
new; the new is united with the old 
without impediment.” ?* True, it is not 
all clear how this selective process is to 
effect this union unless it involves acti- 
vation of the old and reinstatement of 
its normative value for the present. Yet 
whether such a reinstatement of the past 
in its normative aspect is what Bialik 
intended is dificult to determine since 
he himself failed to distinguish between 
the technical import of his project as 
simply an inventory, and its profounder 
significance as a reflection of a cultural 
renascence. In its essence, every renas- 
cence is, according to Bialik, but a re- 
turn to the origins but by a new and 





21 Collected Works, Vol. II, p. 247. 
22 Devarim Sheb’al Peh, Vol. 1, p. 186. 
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short route; it is a new, accelerated revo- 
lution of an old wheel. It seems that 
Bialik was not able to cope with the 
dialectical nature of every renascence 
which, as is well-known, is Janus-faced; 
one face turned towards the old, the 
other, towards renovation. His vacilla- 
tion is evident from the following state- 
ment: “Spurring the process of compila- 
tion is the longing for rejuvenation, the 
urge to be rid of the superfluity of 
writing or, as the saying goes the over- 
abundance of words, and paucity of 
‘Halakhah.’’’>4 


IV. 


It is an endeavor to overcome the 
ambivalence of the relation to the past, 
an ambivalence immanent in the very 
notion of ingathering, that we may re- 
gard Bialik’s frequent recourse to the 
metaphorical characterization of the old 
as the soul nourishing the emergence 
of the new culture.** “It is not a ques- 
tion of the old,” he says, “but rather 
a question of soil for the generation 
of a new culture.” In another passage 
he remarks: “Even the spiritual world 
sends its roots into the soil.”?5 This, 
of course, does not get us very far since 
there is a world of difference between 
an acknowledgement of the normative 
authority of time-worn contents, and 
the exploitation of the past as soil for 
planting, as a fertile point of depar- 
ture. For Bialik, the value of the past 
lies in its inexhaustibility. There will 
always be material for the creative proc- 
ess because “the soil is never consumed 
nor does it age.” Now the eternal youth 
of the soil does not imply a constant 





23 Collected Works, II, p. 235. 
“4 Devarim Sheb’al Peh, Vol. I, p. 202. 
*5Idem, p. 200. 


awareness of it. It is what feeds and 
grows upon the soil itself that we see 
and appreciate. Hence the accent re- 
mains on the present for though the 
foundation supports the building it is 
not identical with it. All the same we 
do have here an attempt on Bialik’s part 
to harmonize the antithetical tendencies 
essential to a national renascence—name- 
ly, loyalty to the past and yearning for 
rebirth. 

At this point it might be worthwhile 
to note that although Bialik criticizes 
Ahad Ha-am’s notion of a “Treasury of 
Judaism” (Otzar Hayahadut) still his 
presentation of cultural problems and 
his suggested solutions are obviously 
dominated by the influence of Ahad 
Ha-am, so much so that it would not be 
wrong to include Bialik among the mem- 
ber’s of the Ahad Ha-amian school of 
thought. Yet we must remember that 
Bialik’s were the most modest or mini- 
malist proposals. Unlike Ahad Ha-am, 
Bialik does not propose to raise the con- 
tent of traditional Judaism, (e.g. Judaic 
ethics in the Ahad Ha-amian sense of the 
term), to the rank of a normative value. 
He is satisfied to assemble the sources 
of Judaism and, knowing his generation, 
to guarantee a minimal acknowledge- 
ment of these sources in their capacity 
as nourishing soil for the generation of 
the new. 


V. 


The nature of the present and future 
stages of culture is not exhausted by the 
past upon which it is nurtured. Insofar 
as Bialik enters into the problem of the 
character of the cultural creations which 
will spring out of the soil of the old, his 
suggestions are vague to say the least. 
However, there is one matter to which 
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he attributes central importance and 
much thought especially in his essay 
called Halakhah ve-Aggada—namely, the 
need to establish traditional law as an 
essential component of the people’s cul- 
tural life. In referring to the Brenner 
controversy, Bialik asserts that the 
Halakhah represents a firm, solid frame- 
work diametrically opposed to capricious 
airiness. Thus, Bialik gave a paradoxical 
twist to the Zionist ideal of an earthy 
national existence. The status of tradi- 
tional law was a central bone of conten- 
tion in nineteenth century Hebrew 
thought and literature. In this matter, 
Bialik takes explicit exception to the 
current historical tendency by evaluating 
the Talmud not as a negation of human 
emotion but rather as a constructive re- 
straint. To Bialik, the Talmud, as a 
codified body of traditional law, repre- 
sented the call to a way of life which 
does not fall far short of the ideal of 
earthiness. Here, too, Bialik the thinker 
overcomes Bialik the poet and announces 
that the solidity of fixed molds is far 
preferable to the arbitrariness of an 
imagination void of directive principles. 
Unlike the major figures in Hebrew 
letters of the Enlightenment, Bialik does 
not consider the Talmud an embodi- 
ment of a tendency to casuistry and soph- 
ism but rather as a realization of the 
power of self-restraint, the authority of 
which should be acknowledged. It is in- 
teresting to note that in his appreciation 
of Ahad Ha-am, Bialik asserts that the 
great force of his teaching lies in its 
demand for an orderly, well-defined way 
of life. Though it is doubtful whether 
Ahad Ha-am’s formulated theory indeed 
features such a call for a social discipline, 
still what is important for our under- 
standing of Bialik is that his interpre- 


tation (no doubt inaccurate) of Ahad 
Ha-am’s thought stresses its value as pro- 
claiming the indispensability of well- 
defined and time-tested molds of social 
existence. One might characterize Bial- 
ik’s viewpoint as spiritual realism based 
on the principles of the regulative 
authority of the order of social existence. 
This spiritual realism would account for 
Bialik’s assertion that the power of lan- 
guage lies in its automatic nature. That 
is, language is that component element 
of culture which exists ab initio as a 
matter of course. As such, it constitutes 
a regulative factor. Here too, however, 
we encounter the ambivalence of Bialik’s 
thought, for in an essay called Gilui ve- 
Kissui Balashon (Concealment and Reve- 
lation in Language) he considers an- 
other aspect of language diametrically 
opposed to the one just mentioned. Here 
too the ambivalence is due to the dual 
point of view of a man at once a poet 
and a thinker. As an individual creator, 
Bialik sees the well-worn linguistic form 
as concealing primordial outworn emo- 
tions; as a public thinker he regards the 
customary mold as part of the objective 
existence of the collectivity and as a 
binding factor in virtue of its historical 
and automatic aspects. 


VI. 


Bialik’s position in relation to the 
controversies of East and West European 
Jewry in particular and the prevalent 
trend in nineteenth-century Hebrew 


literature in general can be clarified by 
a brief survey of a few essays relevant 
to this matter. In an article on Yehiel 
Michel Pines, Bialik argues for a su- 
preme synthesis of Hebrew life and 
letters even though he is fully aware of 
the duality, if not the dissonance, be- 
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tween them.?® In another essay, Bialik 
says that it is through the form of people- 
hood that the universal form of human- 
ity is attained.*? Our present aim is to 
enter the realm of humanity in the form 
of a people. That peoplehood is not only 
an end in itself but also an entry into 
the universal domain of humanity fol- 
lows from the above noted primal two- 
fold impulse of the Jewish people toward 
ingathering in its homeland, on the one 
hand, and outgoingness towards the hu- 
man universe at large, on the other. 
Bialik hints at this longing for universal- 
ity in a brief but revealing passage: “It 
is difficult to find five humorous lines in 
the Bible. On the other hand, there is a 
preponderant element of pathos; I would 
consider it a blessing had we, while liv- 
ing among the Gentiles, adopted the ele- 
ment of humor, that element which 
regards everything including sin itself 
with a tolerant eye.”*8 Further on in 
this essay he says: “How I long for one 
one hour of peace, an hour of forgive- 





27Idem, p. 193. 
28Idem, Vol. I, p. 144. 
26Idem, Vol. II, p. 179. 


ness flowing from great understand- 
ing.” 29 

It is doubtful whether such a formu- 
lation of the problem of the Jew’s heri- 
tage is to be found anywhere else in 
Hebrew letters. For in the literary pole- 
mics of the Enlightenment and the pe- 
riod that followed, pathos was countered 
with pathos. In other words, the defense 
of Jewish loyalty was answered by pathos 
mixed with satire and ridicule. More- 
over, both parties, the exclusively na- 
tional and the purportedly universal or 
human, adhered to a world of specific 
commitments. Whereas Bialik, judging 
from this modest request for humorous 
detachment, finds that the approach to 
the contents is what really matters. 
Though we should not attach too much 
importance to an observation which, 
after all, was only made in passing, still 
it does reveal a fundamental aspect of 
Bialik’s thought—namely the modera- 
tion and even ambivalence in his quest 
for the new. He is less rational than his 
contemporaries but possibly more rooted 
and penetrating than they. 





29Idem, p. 145. 








THE JEWISH ATTITUDE TOWARD SUICIDE 


CH. W. REINES 


HE tragic phenomenon of suicide has 

been an object of study and concern 
for centuries. In ancient times, suicide 
was dealt with from an ethical-religious 
viewpoint, although, as we shall demon- 
strate with citations of rabbinic sources, 
psychological and under- 
standing was not lacking. In contrast 
both to this approach and to that of the 
eighteenth century, when the problem 
of suicide was debated on a philosophical 


sociological 


level, there prevails in modern times 
(since the second half of the nineteenth 
century) a strictly empirical approach to 
the problem. Modern research aims at 
discovering the sociological and psycho- 
logical causes of suicide with the ulti- 
mate goal of gaining control over it. 
Though this approach is in itself quite 
proper, the lack of a broader ethical 
perspective often leads research in this 
field to one-sided and even paradoxical 
conclusions. Thus, according to the ex- 
treme postion maintained by Durkheim, 
suicide arises primarily out of social fac- 





The problem of suicide has been viewed, even 
within recent decades, from the vantage points 
of sociology, psychology and philosophy. (The 
late Albert Camus, for example, launched his 
philosophic inquiry The Rebel with a discussion 
of the moral validity of suicide.) Here, Dr. 
Reines combs the full range of Halakhalic lit- 
erature to establish a fairly consistent Jewish 
attitude towards the religious, moral and psycho- 
logical problems presented by suicide. The con- 
clusion drawn exhibits an insightful view and 
attitude towards the tragic phenomenon, 


tors; individuals who are not sufficiently 
integrated into society are destined to 
part with life.’ Suicide is indeed often 
caused, directly or indirectly, by social 
circumstances. However, apart from the 
fact that the phenomenon of suicide can- 
not generally be attributed to social fac- 
tors, this theory does not adequately 
assess the significance of the social factor 
involved. A human being depends upon 
society for the development of his spirit- 
ual capacities, for material security, etc. 
Above all, he needs the encouragement 
and sympathy of his fellow man, espe- 
cially when he is in adverse circum- 
stances. Many individuals confronted by 
the callousness of the social environment 
and the absence of sympathy and under- 
standing commit suicide out of their 
desperate loneliness.” 

This is implied in the Talmudic leg- 
end of Honi the Circle-drawer.? Once 
when he went to the Beth Hamidrash, 
he was not recognized by his colleagues 
and thus was not honored in the way 
to which he was accustomed. He took 





1Emil Durkheim. Suicide, translated by T. 
Spaulding and G. Simpson (The Free Press, 
1951) p. 299 ff. 

2 These considerations explain the enormous 
increase of the present rate of suicide since un- 
der the conditions of modern civilization the 
individual is more dependent on society than 
ever before, and at the same time he is also 
more lonely (Cf. David Riesman, The Lonely 
Crowd) and there are also more occasions for 
conflicts with the environment. 

3Taanit 23a. 
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this so much to heart that, despairing 
of his life, he prayed to God to be re- 
leased from life. His prayer was an- 
swered and he died. The Talmud com- 
ments that this story proves the truth 
of the popular proverb: “Either com- 
panionship or death.”” Honi, be it noted, 
did not actually take his own life. He 
achieved the same end with the help of 
prayer. But the legend implies that the 
feeling of loneliness and the lack of the 
esteem and sympathy of one’s fellow 
men are likely to lead to despair. 

It often has been stressed in modern 
times that society shares the responsibil- 
ity for crime, since the criminal is often 
driven to his act by poverty or by other 
social circumstances. Rabbinic literature 
also contains traces of this view.4 This 
could be applied with even greater justi- 
fication to suicide, since this act as we 
have noted, is often caused by the cal- 
lousness of the social environment. On 
the other hand, as Durkheim has cor- 
rrectly noted,® suicide is also often the 
result of egocentricity and detachment 
from society. However, the primary 
causes for suicide are to be sought in 
certain psychic traits of the individual. 
Modern psychological theory stresses 
that suicide cannot adequately be ex- 
plained by immediate overt motives, 
such as poor health or financial difficul- 
ties. It results rather from the psychic 





4 According to biblical law, if an unknown 
man is found murdered near a city, the elders 
of the community are supposed to offer up a 
sacrifice of a heifer and say ‘Our hands did not 
shed this blood.” (Deut. 21:7). The Rabbis 
(Sotah 45b) explain that this statement implies 
that the murdered man may have been sent 
away without food when he turned for help to 
the elders of the community, and therefore met 
his death. Rashi explains that because of his 
hunger he turned to robbery and was therefore 
killed. 

5 Durkheim, op. cit. p. 209 ff., p. 356. 


constitution and life-history of the in- 
dividual. Psychoanalytic theory even as- 
sumes that every individual has a certain 
“potential” for suicide, which is engen- 
dered in childhood by anxieties, frustra- 
tions, repressions and hatred.* However, 
the deterministic view, here as elsewhere, 
is certainly wrong. A disposition to sui- 
cide is indeed frequently reinforced by 
the psychic life-history of an individual, 
but the act itself nevertheless always re- 
sults from the free decision of a person 
at a definite moment. (For every suicide 
whose life-history is known, there are 
thousands of other individuals in similar 
circumstances who do not commit sui- 
cide.) 

Psychology is concerned with the ex- 
planation of human behavior. It cannot 
determine whether a particular act is 
morally right or wrong. Ethics, on the 
other hand, is based upon the fact that 
man is a self-conscious personality, capa- 
ble of directing and controlling his vari- 
ous impulses. Maxims of morality aim, 
on the positive side, at enforcing certain 
dispositions which are naturally weak 
(such as devotion to others), and on the 
negative side, at curbing certain strong 
impulses which tend to lead away from 
temperance, chastity, patience, etc. Sui- 
cide may therefore be condemned on 
two grounds: first because it involves 
the annihilation of the individual, and 
second, because it is often the result of 
objectionable impulses and traits, such 
as anger, intemperance, and self-hatred. 
Normally, the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion is very strong in the individual. 
However, since some individuals do have 
an inclination to suicide (as is shown 
by the high rate of suicide, which some- 
times surpasses the rate of murder), self- 





6G. Simpson, in the introduction to the 
above-mentioned work of Durkheim, pp. 23, 24. 
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preservation must also be posed as a 
moral duty. The will to live, originally 
based in the natural instinct, at the con- 
scious moral level acquires spiritual 
meaning in that it signifies the affirma- 
tion of the personality, in opposition to 
traits such as self-hatred and the feeling 
of inferiority.’ 


Il. 


An adequate judgment of the act of 
suicide must be preceded by a considera- 
tion of its causes. Psychiatrists assumed 
for a long time that suicide is caused 
by insanity. But the fact that the men- 
tally deranged (especially the depressive 
cases) generally display a strong inclina- 
tion to suicide does not warrant the 
general conclusion that suicide is caused 
only by insanity. Statistical evidence 
shows that only a minority of the indi- 
viduals who commit suicide are actually 
insane.* In former times, the law (in- 
cluding Jewish law) assumed that suicide 
is committed by both normal and insane 
individuals. From a broader perspective, 
modern psychoanalysis explains the phe- 
nomenon of suicide by certain psychic 
complexes which are found among neu- 
rotics, such as fears, frustrations, conflicts, 
and the feelings of guilt and inferiority. 
It is assumed that the individual seeks 
withdrawal from life in order to escape 
the inner torture produced by these 





7 Spinoza (Ethics, Chapt. IV, propos. 18), who 
bases ethics on the natural striving of every in- 
dividual for self-preservation, concludes that 
those who kill themselves are impotent of mind. 
Josephus (Wars of the Jews, Ill, p. 8) adds the 
argument that suicide is contrary to natural law 
since nothing in nature destroys itself. However, 
suicide cannot be condemned on naturalistic 
grounds alone. 

8 Cf. Durkeim. op. cit. p. 66; L. Dublin and 
B. Bunzel, To Be Or Not To Be (New York, 
1933) p. 300 ff., p. 30 ff. 


complexes (people sometimes kill them- 
selves in order to escape the fear of 
death). Aggressive impulses, produced by 
frustration, an inferiority complex and 
the hatred of others, through “displace- 
ment” are directed inward against the 
individual by the mechanism of “dis- 
placement” and thus lead to suicide.® 
Modern psychological theory thus con- 
firms a principle long current in Jewish 
ethics: one’s passions and hatreds may 
yield disastrous consequences for one- 
self. In fact, one sage remarked that “the 
evil impulse, the evil eye and hatred of 
people remove man from the world.” 1° 
Although the disposition to suicide is 
often produced by psychological com- 
plexes, it cannot be denied that it is also 
caused by objective miserable life cir- 
cumstances (such as sickness, material 
insecurity, loneliness), shame, repeated 
defeats and disappointments, and _par- 
ticularly by the failure to find one’s 
proper path in life and the lack of ade- 
quate opportunities for self-expression. 
Thus, there are various types of suicide. 
Sometimes the act is committed in a 
calm, melancholy mood, and sometimes 
it is committed in a state of extreme irri- 
tation over a seemingly intolerable situ- 
ation and against other people (as is 





*L. Dublin and B. Bunzel, op. cit. p. 182ff., 
p. 191; Alfred Adler, The Neurotic Character, 
p. 208. The connection between passions, aggres- 
sive impulses and suicide was also noted by 
Nietzsche, (Also Sprach Zarathustra, p. 36). 

10Aboth II, p. 11. Some commentators (Mid- 
rash Shmuel to Aboth p. 76) interpret this 
statement in the sense that the individual who 
is hated by other people because he is not “so- 
ciable” enough is excluded from the human 
society and is thus induced to withdraw from 
the world, Although this interpretation is not 
in accord with the liberal meaning of the text, 
it is in accord with modern psychological in- 
sight that suicide is sometimes caused by the 
fact that the individual feels himself hated and 
despised. 
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shown by the cases in which a suicide 
destroys other persons as well as him- 
self).11 

The phenomenon of suicide can be 
explained only on the basis of insight 
into the character of the human person- 
ality. A living being must make constant 
efforts in order to survive and requires, 
therefore, constant encouragement. The 
will to live is further stimulated by vari- 
ous organic functions, sensations, emo- 
tions and activities. A human being is 
endowed with  self-consciousness and 
therefore his inner life is highly com- 
plex. Constantly maintaining relation- 
ships with the external world (through 
things and other persons), his will to 
live is stimulated by various cultural 
activities and social life. In organizing 
his life, he must adapt himself to his 
social environment and its cultural heri- 
tage. He needs the assistance and sym- 
pathy of his fellow men. In contrast to 
the animal, the human being looks to 
the future, while carrying with him 
memories of the past. This awareness of 
time can in itself be a cause of suicide.’ 
When an individual's life appears to be 
meaningless, or when he is discouraged 
by repeated defeats and frustrations and 
the negative response of other people 
to him, his self-consciousness may be so 
injured, as to lead to suicide. 


III. 


The Stoics justified suicide on the 
grounds of freedom of the individual. 
They argued that every individual may 





11 Cf. Durkheim, op. cit. p. 284 ff., p. 287, p. 
355. Maimonides (Avel I, p. 11) also attributes 
the act of suicide to grief and anger. 

12 Statistics show that the rate of suicide in- 
creases with advanced age. This fact may be ex- 
plained that in the advanced age life is less 
pleasant, the future less bright, and the indi- 
vidual is disilusioned. 


decide for himself whether or not life 
appears to be promising, and that he 
may part with life if he is unable to 
mold it according to his wishes and the 
demands of morality. Moses Mendels- 
sohn, apparently with this argument in 
mind, held that all moral considerations 
lose their force when the alternatives are 
life or death, since even an imperfect 
life is preferable to the complete extinc- 
tion of an individual. Mendelssohn fur- 
ther pointed out that the act of suicide 
is committed under the strain of passions 
(he mentions self-hatred and anger) and 
concludes that suicide stands condemned 
not only alone by revealed religion but 
also on the ground of reason, since it 
is contrary to both nature and the will 
of God.!8 However, other thinkers of the 
age of enlightenment strongly defended 
the individual’s right to commit suicide, 
their arguments reflecting the extreme 
individualism, hedonism and, to some 
extent, the pessimism of that age. David 
Hume, in an eloquent essay,’* deplored 
the fact that some unfortunate individ- 
uals are inhibited by “superstition” 
(referring to religious motives and the 
fear of punishment in an after-life) and 
are thus prevented from putting an end 
to a miserable and hated life. He at- 
tempted to refute the current objections 
to suicide on religious, ethical and social 
grounds. Suicide is not contrary to na- 
ture, he argued, since nature leaves it 





13 Moses Mendelssohn's Gesammelte Schriften 
(1843), p. 156 ff., p. 159, p. 162, p. 168, p. 169. 
Mendelssohn hints also at the similarity between 
suicide and murder, This thesis was also much 
stressed in the empirical research of the nine- 
teenth century. Cf., however, Durkheim, op. cit. 
p. 346 ff., p. 355, who comes to the conclusion 
that this thesis cannot be maintained generally, 
and that in some cases suicide originates from 
quite different dispositions and impulses than 
murder. 

14David Hume, On Suicide. 
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to the insight of the individual how to 
dispose of his life. It is also not contrary 
to the will of God, since according to 
religious beliefs everything is foreseen by 
Him and nothing happens against His 
will.!5 Further, it is not an offense 
against society, since the obligation of 
the individual to society rests upon the 
consideration of mutual benefit. When 
an individual decides to part from life, 
he no longer expects any benefits from 
society; indeed he may become a burden 
on society by remaining alive. Since life 
for such an individual is full of distress 
and suffering, suicide would not be an 
offense against the individual’s duty to 
his self. 

Hume’s arguments can be readily dis- 
posed of. Even from a strictly hedonistic 
point of view, life is never entirely void 
of joy and value. Many unfortunate 
individuals find relief and diversion from 
their distress in worthy pleasures, in 
intellectual and aesthetic interests, work, 
and various social activities. Religious 
individuals, of course, find comfort and 
the strength to endure their fate in ar- 
dent devotion and faith. From the social 
viewpoint, one’s moral obligation to his 
fellow man does not rest merely upon 
the consideration of mutual benefit (as 
Hume assumed), and the individual who 
commits suicide brings deep grief to his 
relatives and friends. 

However, the condemnation of suicide 
must ultimately be based upon the con- 
sideration that the individual is no more 
justified in taking his life than he is in 
taking the life of another. This was em- 





15It is interesting that the Tosaphists (Baba 
Bathra, 144b) anticipated this objection, point. 
ing out that although everything is decreed by 
Heaven it is not decreed that someone should 
end his life by drowning or fire. This conclusion 
follows indeed logically from the principle of 
freedom of the will. 


phasized by Kant. He based ethics not 
upon the individual's natural striving 
for happiness but upon the notion of 
duty and upon the idea of the dignity 
of man. He pointed out that suicide is 
contrary to the fundamental principle of 
morality, since it annihilates the moral 
subject and, motivated by the selfish de- 
sire to escape an unpleasant life, it is 
an offense against the dignity of the 
person.!® 

In summary, the condemnation of sui- 
cide is based upon the concepts of the 
dignity of man and the value-of the 
individual. The dignity of man derives 
from the fact that he is endowed with 
intelligence and _ self-consciousness and 
power of self-determination, a power 
which renders him responsible for his 
acts. Further, man possesses a sense of 
time and is constantly transcending him- 
self by looking beyond the present mo- 
ment and beyond himself to the past 
and future of the race. The human be- 
ing, unlike the animal, is not bound to 
his race by instincts, but by culture and 
spiritual forces. This fact is the basis of 
ethics. The individual has duties toward 
humanity at large, toward other individ- 
uals and toward himself, since every 
individual represents humanity. Conse- 
quently, the act of suicide must be 
viewed as an offense against the duty to 
oneself and to humanity. 


IV. 


The attitude to suicide differs widely 
among various cultures, but it is appar- 
ent that the opposition to this act 
generally increases with the advance of 
civilization and with the increasing im- 


portance of the individual. Among 





161. Kant, Metaphysik der Sitten (Vorlander), 
p. 269. 
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primitives, little importance is attached 
to the individual, witness the practice of 
exposure of infants, the weak, and the 
aged. Consequently, they view suicide 
with indifference.1*7 The 
Greeks, however, developed a definite 


considerable 


opposition to suicide, basing their oppo- 
sition not only on social and political 
reasons but also on religious grounds, 
since they held that man should not 
leave life before he is recalled by his 
Guardian.'* Nevertheless, they justified 
suicide in certain cases and, in some in- 
stances, the individual was supposed to 
ask the permission of the Senate for this 
act, citing some urgent motive. Among 
the Romans, suicide was regarded as a 
crime against the state in certain Cases, 
especially when it was used as an escape 
from punishment. However, in general 
they displayed considerable indulgence 
towards self-destruction. 

Judaism expressed a general and abso- 
lute condemnation of suicide, a view 
later adopted by Christianity and Islam. 
The Rabbis, following their customary 
homiletical method, derived their con- 
demnation of the suicide from the bibli- 
cal verse,’® “For your lifeblood I will 
surely require a reckoning; of every 
beast I will require it and of man... .””*° 





17E. Westermarck, Origin and Development 
of Moral Ideas, Il, p. 241. 

18 Cf. R. S. Guernsie, Suicide History of the 
Penal Laws, Il. The same argument is also 
quoted by Josephus (Wars of the Jews, Ill, p. 
8), and it is also indicated in the Talmud 
(Avoda Zarah 18a). 

19 Genesis 9:5. 

20Baba Kama 91b. Genesis Rabah 34. This 
deduction is based on the interpretation of the 
term “in yourself” (Bnafshotaichem), as if it 
meant from yourself. The Karaite Kirksani 
(Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LVI, p. 
414) assumes that the commandment of the 
decalogue “Thou shalt not kill” includes sui- 
cide as well. (The same assumption was also 


The condemnation of suicide is thus 
based upon the idea of the dignity of 
man. In the quoted verse as well as in 
the biblical account of Creation, man 
occupies a unique position, coming un- 
der special divine protection. Conse- 
quently, the taking of any life is viewed 
as a sin against God. An interesting 
statement in the Midrash*! asserts that 
it is a bad omen for a man when he 
despises the good life in this world. 
Illustrating this thought, the story is 
told of a servant who was invited by 
his master, the king, to attend a month- 
long banquet. After a few days, the 
servant refused to attend. Is not such 
refusal sheer perverse unreasonableness? 
The Midrash implies that life is always 
worth living, and that man should cher- 
ish his days and be grateful to the Lord 
for each of them. 

The Rabbis stressed the duty of self- 
preservation. They held*? that an indi- 
vidual who refuses to accept charity 
when in need, thus endangering his own 
life, is to be considered as one who sheds 
blood, and that a man who does not 
care for his own life would also not care 
for the life of his fellow men. However, 
while the Rabbis in general condemned 
suicide, an exception was made in situ- 
ations in which the threat of death was 
used to force a Jew to betray his faith, 
to commit another grave sin (such as 





made by the church fathers.) He quotes, how- 
ever, the objection that the said commandment 
refers only to the killing oi another person. For 
this reason the Rabbis preferred to deduce the 
condemnation of suicide from the above quoted 
statement in Genesis. It is interesting that Kirk- 
sani seems to polemicize against an opinion, 
which defends the right of the individual to 
dispose of his life at his will. 

21 Seder Eliyahu Raba, edit. Friedman, p. 69. 

22 Yerushalmi Peah, VIII, p. 8. 
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adultery),2% or to affect his action in 
time of war.** The Bible*> reports cases 
of suicide committed during political 
rebellion when the individuals con- 
cerned had reason to fear that they 
would be executed when their plans 
collapsed. 

Apart from such exceptional circum- 
stances, suicide apparently was not 
known in Israel in biblical times, as may 
be gathered from the fact that the law 
is silent on this point. (The rabbinic 
deduction cited above, prohibiting sui- 
cide, is based upon a homiletical device 
and is not explicit in the biblical text.) 
Intense religious faith apparently acted 
as a powerful restraint against suicide. 
But the psychological phenomenon of 
life-weariness is amply reflected in bibli- 
cal literature. Job exclaimed: “Why is 
light given to him that is in misery, and 
life to the bitter in soul, who longs for 
death, but it comes not. . . .”*® Yet no 





23A story is told (Gittin 57b) that once a 
group of Jewish girls were deported by the 
Roman authorities. Destined for a life of shame, 
they committed suicide by jumping into the 
sea. The last Hasmonean princess, according to 
Talmudic legend (Baba Bathra 33b) committed 
suicide when Herod proposed to marry her. 
However, according to the latter halacha (San- 
hedrin 74a; Ktuboth 3b) a woman is not sup- 
posed to sacrifice her life rather than submit to 
rape. The Tosaphists (Gittin, ibid.) concluded 
from the mentioned story that a Jew may com- 
mit suicide when he has reason to fear that he 
will not have the necessary strength to with- 
stand torture and may be forced to betray his 
faith. At the time of the religious persecutions 
in the Middle Ages it happened indeed that 
Jews committed mass suicide, slaughtering their 
children first. 

241 Samuel 31:4; Genesis Rabah, ibid. 

2511 Samuel 17:23; I Kings 16:18. 

26 Job 3:20, 21. The prophet Jeremiah (Jere- 
miah 20:14-18) cursed the day he was born 
since he was lonely, ridiculed and persecuted 
for his prophetic activity. However, the case of 
Jeremiah actually illustrates the thesis that even 


where did Job assume that those indi- 
viduals who are tired of life may take 
their own life. 

Ben Sira observed that death is pre- 
ferable to a life which is full of sorrow, 
void of joys and lacking in vigor.** The 
same view may be found in the Aggadah. 
Thus the story is told?* of a man who 
irritated the Emperor Hadrian with an 
insolent letter. The Emperor sentenced 
him to death. Asked to explain his in- 
sulting act, the man stated that he was 
eager to be executed in order to escape 
the daily suffering caused by his inabil- 
ity to support himself and his family. 
The Emperor thereupon decreed that 
he be spared his life. In the same con- 
text, it is related that Rabbi Hoshaya 
soon died in peace, according to this 
Aggadah which seems to assume that the 
wishes of the pious who despair of their 
lives are heeded by the Lord.?® 

However, in Talmudic times, actual 
cases of suicide were not unknown. This 
was apparently due to the general spirit- 
ual and social crisis, as well as Greco- 
Roman influence. The cases of suicide 
which are reported in rabbinic literature 
provide interesting insights into the psy- 
chological motives of the act. A man 
who arranged a banquet received a case 
of wine with oil on the surface. (It was 
customary to provide one’s guests with 
oil to anoint themselves.) At the ban- 
quet when it was discovered that the 





an individual with a tragic fate may neverthe- 
less retain attachment to life by retaining his 
faith and ideals. Jeremiah indeed, to the bitter 
end, retained hope for the future of the nation 
and encouraged the exiles to proceed with the 
tasks of life in the Babylonian captivity. 

27 Ben Sira Hashalem, edit. Segal, 30:18; 38:18; 
41:2. 

28 Koheleth Rabah, 2:22. 

29Taanith 23a (with regard to Honi the Cir- 
cle-drawer). 
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case contained only wine, the host com- 
mitted suicide out of shame.*® (Banquets 
played an important part in the social 
life of the time, and the prestige of the 
host depended upon the proper observ- 
ance of the rules of etiquette.) The story 
of a gruesome double suicide is also 
reported in connection with a meal. A 
man who was eager to display his gen- 
erosity arranged a meal for three of his 
friends during a famine. He placed 
three eggs before each of them, but the 
guests gave the eggs to the child of the 
host. When the latter discovered that 
the child was holding the eggs, he struck 
him so hard that he died. The mother 
of the child, upon seeing this, committed 
suicide by jumping from the roof, and 
her husband soon followed her.*! Several 
sources report the suicide of children 
whose parents or masters threatened 
them with punishment because of some 
transgression.“ The Rabbis concluded 
from these instances that children should 
never be threatened with punishment, 
since the fear aroused by these threats 
may have tragic consequences. They 
held that a child be punished immedi- 
ately or not at all. 

Rabbinic legend also reports the sui- 
cide of individuals who were conscience- 
stricken with some grave sin they had 
committed.*? The following is related 





30Chulin 94a. 

31 Ibidem. 

82 Smachot II 4-6; Aicha Rabati IV, 6. Such 
cases of suicide by children because of a rebuke 
by parents or teachers are also known in the 
present. Cf. H. Remplein, Die Geistige Entwic- 
klung des Menschen (Basel, 1958), p. 439. 

33 This is reported (Genesis Rabah 65, 18) 
of the high priest Alkimos, who joined the 
Syrian rulers in the persecution of faithful Jews, 
and was also guilty of grave transgressions 
against the Jewish religion. According to the 
legend, Alkimos, who was a nephew of the 
scholar Rabbi Jose ben Joezer, rode a horse on 


concerning the death of Rabbi Judah 
the Prince: Out of deference to his pre- 
eminent status, his body was escorted to 
its resting place by a huge throng. A 
voice from heaven was heard to pro- 
claim that everyone who participated in 
Rabbi Judah’s funeral was assured of a 
share in the world to come (since it was 
considered meritorious to mourn for a 
pious man and a scholar). A certain 
laundryman who apparently had been 
a member of Rabbi Judah’s entourage, 
visiting his home daily, chanced to miss 
the funeral. He was so grief-stricken by 
this failure that he committed suicide. 
A voice from heaven thereupon pro- 
claimed that in spite of this act he, too, 
was assured of a share in the world to 
come.34 


V. 


Some Talmudic scholars of the last 
centuries concluded from these stories 
that one is allowed to commit suicide 
when one is guilty of a sin which accord- 
ing to law is punishable by death, rea- 
soning that the act of suicide substitutes 
for the punishment which should have 
been meted out in court and as an expi- 
ation for the offense.*> However, this 





the Sabbath and spoke insolent words to his 
uncle. He was later so much plagued by his 
conscience that he committed suicide, combin- 
ing the four modes of execution prescribed by 
the law. The famous Bruriyah, the learned wife 
of Rabbi Meir, according to some tendentious 
legends (Abedah Zarah 18b), committed suicide 
because she was seduced by a student. 

84 Ktuboth 103b. 

35 Responsa of Rabbi Jacob Rischer, Shvuth 
Jacob, Ul, 111. Also responsa of Rabbi Elyakim 
Gatz, Even Hashoham, par. 44. In the last work 
it is reported that a certain man of excessive 
piety, who fasted frequently, committed suicide 
by slaughtering himself with a knife. The said 
Rabbi surmised that this man took his life be- 
cause he had committed some grave sin which 
is punishable by death. 
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view cannot be maintained, since a 
death sentence may be issued only by a 
court, and not by the individual him- 
self.%® 

Since suicide was condemned on moral 
grounds, certain reprisals such as denial 
of burial rites were instituted to further 
discourage suicide. Among the Greeks, 
the body of a suicide was left unburied 
and an arm was sometimes amputated,*? 
as a sign of public indignation. Roman 
law (the Justinian Code) decreed that 
the property of an individual who com- 
mitted suicide could be confiscated by 
the state. This law was also accepted by 
European countries, and by England as 
late as the nineteenth century. In the 
sixth century, the church decreed that 
religious burial rites were not to be 
granted to suicides (in addition to the 
unbaptized, heretics, and the excom- 
municated). Suicide was held to be a 
mortal sin, since it left no time for re- 
pentance. In the Middle Ages, a suicide 
was buried ignominiously at the cross- 
roads, and a mob sometimes made a 
tragic spectacle of dragging the corpse 
through the streets. Such acts occurred 
in France and elsewhere as late as the 
eighteenth century. The state usually 
considered a suicide to be in the same 
category as an executed criminal, in that 
a separate place was set aside for their 





36 The Karaite Kirkisani (Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. 57, p. 420), who also held that 
suicide may be committed for the expiation of 
a sin punishable by death, objects that instead 
of committing suicide because of remorse the 
individual should rather repent, since genuine 
repentance is always accepted by the Lord. Her- 
mann Cohen (Ethik des Reinen Willens, p. 
359) cites such a possibility (that the individual 
may impose a death sentence on himself) as an 
argument against capital punishment. 

37 This practice is also mentioned by Josephus 
(Wars of the Jews, Ill, p. 8). 


burial.** In the eighteenth century vigor- 
ous protests were lodged against these 
inhumane practices. It was argued that 
a dead man cannot be punished, and 
that it is unjust to punish the innocent 
(his relatives) for his act by confiscation 
of his property. It was further empha- 
sized that an individual who commits 
suicide in spite of his natural attach- 
ment to life, to his possessions and to 
his family and friends would not be 
deterred by any consideration of indig- 
nities to his body or confiscation of his 
goods. The French Revolution abol- 
ished these “punishments” for suicide, 
and other European countries later fol- 
lowed suit in the nineteenth century. 
The church, however, rigidly main- 
tained its doctrine that burial rites were 
not to be afforded a suicide, although 
in practice the clergy sometimes by- 
passed this doctrine by claiming that 
the act was committed in a state of in- 
sanity.* 
VL. 


Turning now to the attitude of Jewish 
law, we find that such practices as the 
mutilation of a suicide’s body and the 
confiscation of his goods are not con- 
sistent with the basic premises of Jewish 
law. These practices, therefore, were 
never known among the Jews. However, 
Josephus reports that in his time (first 
century C.E.) it was customary among 
Jews to leave the body of a suicide un- 
buried until sunset (at which time the 
law states that even the body of an exe- 





88R. S. Guernsie, Suicide; A History of the 
Penal Laws, pp. 12, 14 ff, 20 ff. 

89 Cesare Beccaria, Essay on Crimes and Pun- 
ishments (London, 1767), p. 133. Cf. also Moses 
Mendelssohn, op. cit. p. 155. 

4#0Recently the Anglican Church, taking in 
consideration modern opinion, appointed a com- 
mission to revise the laws with regard to suicide 
(New York Times, October 20, 1959). 
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cuted criminal must be buried).4! Rabbi 
Ishmael, apparently following some con- 
temporary custom, maintained that at 
the burial service certain invectives 
should be used in referring to the sui- 
cide, in order to express condemnation 
of his act.4* Rabbi Akiba objected to 
this, holding that the individual who 
committed suicide should be neither in- 
sulted nor honored. In conformity with 
this maxim it was ruled that the public 
should not participate in the interment 
of a suicide (bearing the coffin, etc.), 
that a eulogy should not be delivered, 
and that neither relatives nor bystanders 
should tear their clothing as a token of 
mourning. However, it was added that, 
in accordance with custom, the by- 
standers should form a line to comfort 
the relatives after the burial, and that 
the blessing which is prescribed for this 
occasion (birkhat avelim) should be re- 
cited. It was formulated that, in cases 
of suicide, those rites which are provided 
for the honor of the deceased should 
be dispensed with, while those rites 
which are provided for the sake of his 
relatives should be observed.** However, 
it is apparent from this that the individ- 
ual who committed suicide was accorded 
customary burial,** since his relatives 
certainly attended to it. Although he 
was not accorded the usual public hon- 
ors, the public nevertheless took some 
part in the ceremony for the sake of 
the relatives. Opinion among medieval 
rabbinic authorities was divided as to 
whether or not the relatives of a suicide 
are to observe the prescribed mourning 
rites. Maimonides held that these rites 





41 Josephus, ibid. 
42Smachoth II, 1. 
43 Ibid. 


44Cf. Responsa of Rabbi Solomon Adret, No. 
763. 


belong to the category of ceremonies 
provided for the honor of the deceased 
and as such are to be dispensed with in 
cases of suicide.45 Nachmanides, how- 
ever, held that since the relatives are to 
be comforted by the public, and since 
prescribed blessing for mourners is to 
be recited, it follows that the relatives 
are to observe the mourning rites.*¢ 
According to this view, the relatives 
have a duty to the deceased, regardless 
of the circumstances of his death. The 
view of Nachmanides may be supported 
by the fact that while the same text for- 
bids relatives to mourn criminals who 
have been sentenced to death by a Jew- 
ish court,4? it does not prohibit the 
mourning of relatives for a suicide. In 
the former case, it was held that the 
relatives should conceal their personal 
grief and thereby express their solidarity 
with the community which was well rid 
of such individuals. There was no such 
ground for denying relatives the right to 
mourn a suicide, who had not harmed’ 
the community. The suicide therefore 
was placed on the same level as other 
sinners for whom mourning rites may be 
observed.** Furthermore, stringent quali- 
fying requirements made it difficult for 
a case to be classified legally as suicide. 
Thus, a death could be ruled suicide 
only when the individual had explicitly 
declared his intent to commit suicide, 
and there were eye-witnesses to the act. 





45 Maimonides, Avel I, ll. Cf. the comment 
Lechem Mishneh, ibid. This view is also ac- 
capted by Rabbi Joseph Karo, Yoreh Deah, par. 
345. 

46 Nachmanides, Torath Ha’adam, p. 27. 

47Smachoth II, 7, 10; Maimonides, ibid. 9, 
10. 

48 Cf. Mordchai, Moed Katan III, end. It was 
ruled that mourning rites should be observed 
even for criminals, such as robbers, and thieves 
(Cf. the comment of Siftai Kohen, Yoreh Deah, 
par. 345). 
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But if the individual was found hanging 
on a tree, for example, it was ruled that 
death may have been accidental.*® The 
injunctions concerning suicide were not 
held valid when minors® or the insane*! 
were involved, since these individuals 
could not be held responsible for their 
acts. 

It must be admitted that in the last 
few centuries among Jews some harsh 
measures against the suicide have been 
in vogue. This is probably due in part 
to the influence of the Christian environ- 
ment. Thus, the custom prevailed to 
bury the body of a suicide in a sepa- 
rate section of the cemetery. However, 
rabbinic authorities displayed a mild 
attitude in these cases, comparing favor- 
ably with the rigid dogmatic attitude 
of Christian ecclesiastical authorities 
in this matter. This is illustrated by 
the responsa of Rabbi Moses Sofer, 
one of the leading Halakhic authorities 
of the early nineteenth century. He 
strongly defended®? the view that rela- 
tives should observe mourning rites for 
an individual who committed suicide. 
He argued that such an individual can- 
not be placed in a category with unre- 
pentant sinners, since this act was the 
only sin of which he was guilty and he 
did not have time for repentance. (Com- 
pare this with the argument of the 
Church that suicide is the worst mortal 
sin precisely because no time is left for 
repentance.) Rabbi Moses Sofer further 
stressed that the rabbi of the community 
must take the feelings of the relatives 
into consideration, and not expose them 





49Smachoth, ibid. 2, 3. Maimonides, ibid. Cf. 
the Responsa of Rabbi Moses Sofer, Chatam 
Sofer, par. 326. 

50Rabbi Asher, Moed Katan III, par. 94. 

5iIsaac Lampronti, Pachad Izchak sub Mabed. 

52Responsa of Rabbi Moses Sofer, Chatam 
Sofer, par. 326. 


to shame. Citing the prevailing custom 
that the Kaddish is not recited for an 
individual who committed suicide, Rab- 
bi Sofer added that he saw no valid 
reason for this custom. Another rabbi 
of the same period argued that the regu- 
lations regarding a suicide were intended 
for cases where the act resulted from a 
pessimistic outlook or heresy, but not 
when it had been caused by distress, aris- 
ing, for example, from poverty.®? This 
distinction, however, has no basis in 
the Halakhah. But modern enlightened 
opinion generally recognizes that al- 
though the act of suicide must be con- 
demned under all circumstances, the 
suicide deserves consideration, since he 
is generally the victim of unfortunate 
circumstances or an equally deplorable 
state of mind. 

In summary, the condemnation of sui- 
cide in Judaism is based upon the con- 
cept of the dignity of the individual and 
upon the conviction that life is always 
worth living. At the same time, how- 
ever, the Rabbis displayed considerable 
understanding of the psychological mo- 
tives involved and, in their legal prac- 
tice, they adopted a relatively moderate 
and mild attitude toward the suicide, 
motivated by sensitive consideration for 
the feelings of his relatives. In this, as 
in other instances, rabbinic law, con- 
trary to erroneous assumptions, is far 
from dogmatic. Though based upon 
fixed ethical principles that give the ap- 
pearance of rigidity, in actual practice 
it exercised a realistic flexibility. 





53 Rabbi Saul Berlin, Bsomim Rosh, par. 345. 
This rabbi, who was apparently influenced by 
the ideas of the Enlightenment, attributed the 
responsa (as the mentioned work in general) to 
the famous medieval authority, Rabbi Asher 
ben Yechiel. However, other rabbis of his time 
recognized it as a forgery. 

54Cf. Durkheim, op cit. p. 157 ff. 





SURVEY OF CURRENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 


“Jews in Christian Thought” 


Jews should disabuse themselves of the 
widespread optimistic illusion that in 
Christian circles it is definitely held that 
Israel must not be regarded as guilty on 
account of the crucifixion. Paul Winter's 
“Marginal Notes on the Trial of Jesus” 
in Zeitschrift fuer die Neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft und die Kunde der Ael- 
teren Kirche (vol. L, nos. 1-4, Berlin 
1959) is a case in point, and the vol- 
uminous literature referred to in this 
study makes it clear how live an issue 
this still is. 

In the first part Winter definitely 
seems to attribute ultimate responsibil- 
ity to Jewish authorities. The Romans, 
he says, restricted their jurisdiction to 
their own citizens and to political of- 
fenses against themselves. For the rest 
Jewish authority continued to prevail. 
Even after the time of Jesus, he con- 
tinues, the Sanhedrin still imposed capi- 
tal punishment. “It has every appear- 
ance of special pleading if all these 
instances are discounted.” 

Winter adduces evidence for the state- 
ment that in this period Jewish execu- 
tions had not terminated. Among an- 
cient sources the New Testament and 
Josephus, among moderns Wellhausen 
and Hoenig deny it. The Romans kept 
after all, possess political power, though 
Jewish olars like Buechler, Zeitlin, 
and Hoenig deny it. The Romans kept 
with them the insignia of the high-priest 
so that they would always have to be 
informed when important sessions of the 
Sanhedrin were to take place by being 
asked for the use of the insignia required 
for such sessions. It is “an intriguing 
coincidence, indeed” that these insignia 
were permanently restored to the Jews 


shortly after Jesus’ trial. Though, with 
some exceptions, Winter does not hold 
with George Foote Moore's view that 
Mishnah Sanhedrin reflects ideal rather 
than legal realities, monetheless he 
agrees that the tractate does not apply 
in this case because the membership of 
the Sanhedrin was of the Saducean per- 
suasion, whereas the Mishnah was, of 
course, written by Pharisees. What the 
unwritten rules of the Saducean court 
were we do not know. Furthermore, it 
was after 100 C. E. that the rabbis added 
the penalty of strangulation to the Bib- 
lical forms of capital punishment. Win- 
ter finds Buechler’s and Blinzler’s ex- 
planation of this fact unconvincing, that 
they did so out of theological concern: 
for the doctrine of resurrection, for in 
that case they would have had to abolish 
the other forms as well. He thinks that 
the correct explanation is that by strang- 
ulations they wanted to hide from the 
Romans the executions which they ad- 
ministered. If this took place after 
70 C.E., it follows that certainly before 
that date the forms of execution pro- 
vided for in the Bible were still carried 
out. Winter says: “The conclusion is in- 
escapable: before the year 70 C. E. the 
Sanhedrin had full jurisdiction over 
Jews charged with offenses against Jew- 
ish religious law and had the authority 
openly to pronounce and carry out sen- 
tences of death where such penalty was 
provided in Jewish legislation.” 

The second part of Winter's study 
seems to make the opposite point, that 
Jesus’ execution was due to Roman ac- 
tion. He finds Mark’s account which 
seeks to blame the Jews unreliable. (Cf. 
Mark 14:53b, 55-64; although in that 
case it is hard to understand why the 
pre-Markan Luke-account should be 
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more reliable.) In support he calls on 
Lietzmann, “Bemerkungen zum Prozess 
Jesu” and “Der Prozess Jesu” in Kleine 
Schriften II, Studien zum NT, Berlin 
1959, M. Dibelius, Finegan, Kloster- 
mann, and Bundy to the effect that the 
Sanhedrin did not meet in the high- 
priest’s house nor condemned Jesus, 
rather that Pilate did. (Elias Buicker- 
mann, to the contrary, believes that the 
Sanhedrin did first meet there in an in- 
formal fashion to make a prima facie 
case and then handed him over to the 
procurator. Bultmann believes that the 
Romans first arrested him, brought him 
to the high-priest (cf. John 18:12-27), 
and then took him back.) 

The reason for the evangelistic distor- 
tions of the real events, according to 
Winter, is that the early Christians tried 
to convince the Romans that Chris- 
tianity was not a subversive political 
movement. “The manner of Jesus’ death, 
known to have been ordered by repre- 
sentatives of Roman rule, was a serious 
obstacle” to this goal. Therefore, they 
described Pilate as faint-hearted rather 
than cruel; in accordance with a non- 
Roman, Jewish practice they show him 
washing his hands of the whole affair. 
“The apologetic motive of the authors 
of the gospels emerges when we notice 
how laboriously they seek to get around 
the plain historical fact. They are at 
pains to avoid an explicit statement that 
would put on record the passing of the 
death sentence by Pilate. From the sec- 
ond to the twentieth century the chorus 
of voices reproaching the Jews with the 
murder of Jesus never becomes silent. 
... If the fact of a demonstration by the 
street-rabble is historically credible, its 
influence upon a person of Pilate’s dom- 
ineering disposition belongs to the prov- 
ince of apologetics.” 

Winter adds an ironical survey of the 
changing image of Pilate through the 
centuries. The estimate of him improves 
continuously after the NT so that, by 
the time the Romans cease their perse- 
cutions of Christians, he has been made 
into a Christian himself—all this to con- 
vince Romans of the Roman legitimacy 
of Christianity. “Pilate was cheated in 
his posthumous career by Emperor Con- 


stantine. Had it been one generation 
later, or perhaps two, when Christianity 
became a religio licita, Pontius Pilate 
would have been a saint today in West- 
ern Christianity as his wife is in the 
Greek church. . . . Constantine eventu- 
ally became converted—and Pilate missed 
canonization. 

To this reader at least the two parts 
of Winter's study seem to contradict 
one another: the first lays the responsi- 
bility at the feet of the Jews, the second 
blames the Romans. The very least, 
however, that it proves, together with 
the cognate literature, is how concerned 
Christians still are with this question— 
and not fundamentalists alone. That it 
is not a settled matter is clear. It is also 
clear that Jews cannot simply wave away 
the historical or the theological prob- 
lems involved in it. (Cf. this writer's 
"Rosenzweig on Judaism and Chris-, 
tianity” in Conservative Judaism, Win- 
ter 1956—at the risk of opening an old 
wound.) 

Skipping to a later age in Christian 
history, we find Bernhard Blumenkranz 
discussing “Augustin et les Juifs; Augus- 
tin et le Judaisme” in Recherches Au- 
gustiniennes, vol. 1, Paris 1958. He be- 
lieves that Augustine formulated norma- 
tive Christian doctrine regarding the 
Jews, though his views were spread so 
widely in the course of later history that 
his authorship of them was forgotten. 

Augustine had to fight on two fronts. 
On one hand, he competes with the Jews 
for converts in North Africa. He must 
defend Christian doctrine with respect 
to the divinity of Jesus and his passion. 
He battles “Judaizing” Pelagians and 
Arians who disputed the trinity and 
Christian soteriology and does combat 
for the new calendar of the church. On 
the other hand, he must also defend the 
“Old Testament” against Manichaeans 
and Marcionites. These two impulses 
explain the two-faceted doctrine regard- 
ing the Jews which Augustine teaches. 
On the one hand, he repeats the conven- 
tional doctrine that with Jesus the Law 
has come to an end and therewith also 
Judaism: Jesus in the grave represents, 
for example, the law of Sabbath observ- 
ance; his resurrection abolishes this law. 
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On the other hand, how explain stub- 
born Jewish persistence and resistance to 
the march toward the City of God? In 
this way the Jews exhibit their own 
miserable state of condemnation and the 
truth of the claim of the New Testa- 
ment: their adherence to the “Old ‘Testa- 
ment’ causes their visible degradation, 
and their dispersion makes them wit- 
nesses, as a blind man can lead others 
with a lantern; they are the carpenters 
for the Noah's ark of Jesus. In former 
times the “old Israel,” now the church 
is marching toward the Kingdom. After 
the Jewish rejection of Jesus it is the 
Christians who have become the recipi- 
ents of divine dispensation. 

In all this we do recognize the well- 
known historical views of the church. 
Augustine devotes much attention to 
this subject, especially in the concrete 
form of his letters. On the one hand, he 

wants to convert them, on the other he 
execrates them; at all times he argues 
heatedly against all Judaizing individ- 
uals and movements. Because of this 
prominent place that concern with Israel 
occupies in Augustine’s thinking, many 
pseudo-epigraphic anti-Jewish works are 
later ascribed to him. Generally these 
latter are much more acrimonious in 
tone than what Blumenkranz calls the 
rather irenic disputations of the Chris- 
tian saint. 

And now we come to our own time. 
Markus Barth has published a book The 
Broken Wall—A Study of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, Chicago, 1959, which con- 
tains a chapter “The Church with 
Israel.” He shows that this Letter is in- 
tensely concerned with the relations be- 
tween Christians and Jews. Jews are 
central to the Christian endeavor in that 
only with them can God be approached 
and that all other human conflicts can 
be overcome only “in Christ” when the 
conflict between gentiles and Jews has 
been settled. Israel bears witness to God's 
love by showing in their own persons 
that, despite their sins—a respect in 
which they resemble all other men, God 
is faithful to them. 

The»book is specifically written for 
the American Baptist Home Mission So- 


cieties and for evangelistic purposes. It 
is, therefore, a pity that the author, son 
of Karl Barth, did not get to include in 
this chapter some conclusions and obser- 
vations which he laid down in a related 
study, “Jsrael und die Kirche im Brief 
des Paulus an die “greek ” Theologi- 
sche Existenz, no. 75, Munich 1959, in 
which he expands on this theme and 
which might have been particularly val- 
uable to wider circles of Christian lay- 
men. 

In the latter, unlike the former, Barth 
joins Reinhold Niebuhr in his by now 
famous thesis that the Christian mission 
to the Jews should be abandoned. The 
Jew is like the older son who was never 
expelled from the father’s house to which 
the younger son, the gentile, returns 
after a long absence. The distinction be- 
tween Jew and gentile is not obliterated 
according to the Letter to the Ephesians 
—which Barth believes to have been 
written by Paul—but “transcended in 
Christ through love and peace.”’ This 
equality is not brought about by any 
sentimental humanistic considerations, 
nor out of consideration of a Christian 
historical indebtedness to Judaism— 
which would make out of Judaism a 
dead museum-piece and Christian de- 
cency similar to the preservation of na- 
tion monuments, nor yet by judaizing 
Christianity, but only “in Christ.” In 
this equality Israel is always primus 
inter pares, always mentioned first. And 
by “Israel’’ Paul means all Jews, “the 
stubborn Israel” as well as the converted 
one. 

Barth thus concludes that the rela- 
tions of Christians to Jews are crucial to 
their Christianity. That Jews, though 
sinful, are saved is the paradigm of the 
Christian truth that God saves not ac- 
cording to merit but by grace and that 
one’s sonship before God is demon- 
strated only in one’s love for the fellow- 
man whom one may dislike. The “Old 
Testament” is, therefore, indispensable 


to the very stuff of Christianity, not only 
as a polemical tool but to manifest the 
faithful nature, not the adventitiousness, 
of God's grace. The Jews themselves are 
in this sense missionaries of Christianity, 
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not to be missionized. Salvation comes 
from, not to the Jews. (John) It must 
be the task of the Christians to be one 
with the Jew without wishing to con- 
vert him. Barth adds that wherever the 
Jew is held in contempt it is Jesus’ grace 
in man that is insulted, and, therefore, 
the next victim is invariably the Chris- 
tian himself—for example, the American 
Negro. 

It is clear how sharply this view of 
Judaism differs from the classic Chris- 
tian view, for example, expressed by 
Augustine. One, therefore, hesitates to 
quarrel even with the minor aspects of 
Barth’s position. Yet several difficulties 
impose themselves on the Jewish reader’s 
mind. Barth claims that in this Epistle 
Paul had grown into a better apprecia- 
tion of the role of Israel in Christianity. 
Yet he must admit that, quite apart 
from anti-Jewish statements in other 
parts of the New Testament, even in 
Ephesians there are such condemnatory 
statements and polemical allusions (e. g., 
2:5-9). Other Christian scholars have 
objected that the favorable references to 
Israel in the Letter are directed only to 
converted Jewish Christians, and one 
must admit that a reading of the rel- 
evant passages makes this more tradi- 
tional interpretation at least equally 
likely. 

There are some other such minor 
reservations that one might stipulate. 
The really important Jewish objection 
must be something else, however. There 
is a proselytizing undertone to the very 
abandonment of the mission to the Jews. 
It seems to say: you can best convert 
them by not trying to convert them. This 
is also demonstrated by the following 
consideration. ““The broken wall” be- 
tween hostile human groups and indi- 
viduals, broken by Jesus, is actually the 
wall of the Law, the Torah. (Barth rec- 
ognizes this himself at one point: op cit., 
p. 130.) “For he is our peace, who has 
made us both one, and has broken down 
the dividing wall of hostility by abolish- 
ing in his flesh the law of command- 
ments and ordinances...” (2:14f.) In 
other words, what Paul is really saying 


is that peace and love can be brought 


about between Christian and Jew by 
abolishing the very foundation and sub- 
stance of Judaism, the law of the Torah. 
This is a one-sided peace! (To say that 
in his rejection of the Law Paul meant 
only “scribal interpretations” does not 
help, because for Judaism the law of the 
Talmud ts the law of the Torah.) 

It is true that orthodox Barthians 
have developed a somewhat controver- 
sial view of the Law. But it will be seen 
that this has no relevance to this point. 
Their view is that the Law presupposes 
the evangel, rather than, as the tradi- 
tional view has it, the evangel succeeded 
the Law: in Karl Barth’s by now famous 
phrase, “evangel and law” rather than 
“law and evangel.” 

In Antwort, Karl Barth zum 70. Ge- 
burtstag am 10. Mai 1956, Zurich, a 
series of three articles deals with this 
question. Helmut Gollwitzer, “Zur Ein- 
heit von Gesetz und Evangelium” ex- 
pounds Barth’s attitude. If multiplicity 
of laws were a symptom of legalism, 
then also the NT would be law, for it 
contains many “paracletes,” crypto-legal 
exhortations. If human unattainability 
were a symptom of legalism, then also 
the NT would be law, for it, too, de- 
mands human perfection in faith. The 
“OT” is based on a pre-legal covenant, 
even as the NT demands faith above all. 
Thus the “OT” sets up grace as a pre- 
requisite as does the New. Indeed, the 
Law embodies the will of grace. Barth 
admits that this interpretation repre- 
sents a variant within the thought of 
Luther, but he believes that the more 
normative view of Luther was arrived at 
on the basis of inadequate understand- 
ing of the “OT” which identified it with 
divine wrath, a misunderstanding which 
modern Bible-studies have rectified. 

Jews will have some sympathy for 
this thesis. We know, both as a matter 
of doctrine and from practical experi- 
ence, that the Law is indeed grace. 
Christians are always worried that the 
fulfillment of the law leads to self-justi- 
fication instead of justification by God. 
Gollwitzer speaks of this as “Aufsich- 
selbststehenwollen,” human self-reliance. 
To the contrary, to fulfill the heterono- 
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mous law of God means to rely on God. 
We will also sympathize with Barth's 
view when we are told by Edmund 
Schlink, in his essay “Gesetz und Para- 
klese,’ that Barth emphasized this iden- 
tity of law and evangel at least in part 
as an answer to the events of 1933 in 
Germany: he insisted on the law of God 
when human beings enforced an ani- 
malic law and when, as he pointed out in 
his famous letter to the French Hugue- 
nots, the Lutheran doctrine of “the two 
orders” had contributed greatly to the 
rise of Nazism by indoctrinating Chris- 
tians with a strict separation between the 
grace of God and the laws of men. 
On the other hand, there are some 
serious objections to Barth’s thesis from 
the Christian as well as from the Jewish 
point of view. Schlink himself submits 
that the paracletes are not, after all, 
law; they are only similar to law. When 
Jesus says: “but I say unto you,” part 
of the large gap between them is re- 
vealed. Even according to Calvin, not to 
speak of Luther, there are “three usages 
of the law” of which only one is good; 
but Barth completely disregards the 
other two. Gustav Wingren makes an- 
other point in “Evangelium und Ge- 
setz:” Barth’s identification of the law 
with the evangel is part of his larger ef- 
fort to show that all truth comes from 
revelation, including the truth of the 
law—however much there may have been 
of it and for however long it may have 
lasted. But as a Lutheran Wingren re- 


plies that the Bible itself is full of ex- 


amples of men and events that were used 
by God’s grace in society and church 
without having been the beneficiaries of 
revelation. There must, therefore, be 
something like a divine law of nature. 
(This claim deserves detailed treatment 
itself.) 

From the Jewish point of view one 
must add: if Barth were right, then it 
would be very difficult to understand 
why the Christian should feel that the 
Law needed to be supplemented and 
superceded by the evangel. When you 
get down to it he is in effect admitting 
that the Law can and does do every- 


thing that Christianity has always 
claimed only faith in “Christ” can do. 
This is, of course, precisely what Juda- 
ism has always said, but it is highly 
doubtful that Christians would ever be 
prepared to grant it. 

The point of this somewhat technical 
excursus is in sum that the Law must 
either be accepted by Christians as 
eternally valid divine revelation—and 
then much of Christianity would col- 
lapse—, or Jews must accept that Jesus 
has “broken down the wall of the com- 
mandments and ordinances”; and Jews 
will not grant this. And so the discussion 
will go on. Neither side must expect the 
other to concede its basic commitments 
—at least for the time being. It seems to 
us that Markus Barth’s The Broken 
Wall unintentionally does expect this, at 
least in part. 

The writer wants to add a short com- 
ment on the nature of the Christian- 
Jewish dialogue as it presents itself at 
this time. Christian expressions, at least 
those coming from respectable quarters, 
are full of sincere manifestations of 
good will toward Jews as human beings 
and as exemplars of divine Providence. 
When it comes to the substance of Jew- 
ish doctrine and law, however, they show 
ignorance in part, indifference in great 
measure, and for the rest discard it 
quite casually as trivial and superficial. 
In the last respect they mince no words. 
It seems to this writer that the Jewish 
reaction should be two-fold. In the first 
place, Jewish theology is, of course, in 
fact in a most lamentable state. One 
cannot quite blame Christian theolo- 
gians for disregarding it out-of-hand. 
Only we ourselves can remedy this sorry 
situation. But, in the second place, 
there still prevails in Jewish circles a 
completely untenable attitude of defen- 
siveness which we have inherited from 
the 19th century. (Arthur Cohen’s “The 
Natural and the Supernatural Jew; Two 
Views of the Church” in American Ca- 
tholics; A Protestant-Jewtsh View, ed. 
P. Sharper, N. Y. 59 is a refreshing ex- 
ception. The defensive attiude is not 
older than the last century, for in the 
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middle-ages Jewish apologetic literature 
was, as is well-known, quite outspoken.) 
It is, for example, regarded as a terri- 
ble breach of propriety to discuss the 
crucifixion from a Jewish point of view 
in the manner in which Christians them- 


selves discuss it and the doctrines of the 
NT in the manner in which Christians 
discuss “the Law.” Such unbecoming 
self-abasement should finally be _ rele- 
gated to the heap of 19th-century “‘good- 
will literature.” 











REVIEWS 


A Faith for Moderns, by Robert Gordis, 
Bloch Publishing Co., New York, 1960, 
316 pp. 

Every generation has its share of reli- 
giously perplexed people who must con- 
front new ideas with their traditional 
faith. History records a long list of 
theologians and philosophers who have 
written “guides” under one name or an- 
other to help the confused. Philo and 
the Church Fathers, Maimonides and 
Aquinas, Spinoza, Kierkegaard, Mendels- 
sohn, Barth and Tillich, represent some 
of the high points in this odyssey of 
faith. Whether our age is the most per- 
plexed of all may be a matter of debate, 
but that we have our full share of people 
who are bewildered religiously is ac- 
knowledged without dissent. 

It is to this group that the author of 
A Faith for Moderns addresses himself. 
He bravely cuts down the size of his 
reading public by listing those for whom 
his writing has no message—the untrou- 
bled believers, the dogmatic non-believ- 
ers, and those who desire faith without 
reason. This book is intended for the 
earnest seekers both in and out of reli- 
gion. Its appeal is to reason although 
it recognizes the importance of faith be- 
yond reason. There is a remarkable like- 
ness between it and the famous, Guide 
to the Perplexed of Maimonides in that 
both attempt to demonstrate that classi- 
cal religion is valid in the face of new 
discoveries in science and philosophy. 
Both also reject the anti-rationalists who 
denigrate reason and sanctify the irra- 
tional. 

The author wisely begins by disarm- 
ing those antagonists who feed on some 
of the well documented sins of religion. 
Without any apology he recites its fail- 
ures—the blessing it gives to war, its 
deplorable record of intolerance and per- 


secution, its foolhardy opposition to 
learning and science, and its narcotic 
effect as an opiate of the people. Con- 
fession is wholesome for the worshipper 
and for the ecclesia. Yet, we are re- 
minded of those moments in _ history 
when the Prophetic voice roared against 
the immoralities and superstitions of 
men. Furthermore, we must distinguish 
between the institutions of religion and 
religion itself. The sins of religion are 
understood as those of men while the 
truth is valid in itself. 

To those who are perplexed by the 
multiplicity and variety of religious in- 
stitutions and who innocently ask “why 
not one religion?”, the author, in concise 
and effective style, lays that ghost once 
and for all. He describes faith as a 
search, which gives validity to each ex- 
perience and possesses a distinctive value 
in its contribution to the totality. Some 
may be higher in the cultural scale while 
others are lower,, but they are true ex- 
periences in themselves. Conformity in 
religion is no more desirable than in 
any other aspect of life. To the modern 
intellectual who acknowledges that reli- 
gion once served a purpose and is now 
dispensable, the author replies that the 
roots of faith lie in the nature of man 
himself. He defines religion as “man’s 
sense of his relationship to the world 
and the forms, both individual and col- 
lective, for expressing this relationship.” 
Religion is, in this view, a natural af 
man quest and can never cease. 

After a brief but effective affirmation 


that science and religion are not in con- 
flict, the author comes to the crucial 
question confronting modern man. Is 
faith in God possible in the face of new 
scientific discoveries, and in the presence 
of the monstrous evils of our time? The 
author marshals an impressive array of 
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scientific data to validate the classical 
theistic view. This is especially true in 
regard to the medieval philosophical 
argument of design and teleology. The 
findings of modern physicists are ad- 
duced to reject chance in favor of plan, 
and the development of evolutionary 
theories is put forward in convincing 
support of purpose. The reasoning here 
is clear and persuasive and represents 
one of the better summations of rational 
theology in our time. 

The perennial stumbling block of all 
theology is theodicy, and the author here 
presents the issue forcefully. If God is 
omnipotent, and good, then why is there 
so much senseless suffering? It is, as the 
author says “on the hard rock of the per- 
sistence of evil in a world allegedly cre- 
ated by a good God” that “the frail bark 
of faith has crashed for untold sensitive 
men and women.” The presence of God 
is demonstrable in nature, in history, 
and in man, and is sufficient for a faith in 
the existence of a supreme power. But to 
describe that Power as all-powerful and 
all good finds a stark contradiction in 
the manifestation of terrible and useless 
suffering which is often evidence more 
of a demon than a loving father. Propos- 
ing the problem in very compelling 
terms, the author resolves it by present- 
ing a careful examination of the Book 
of Job. Ultimately there is no better 
answer, we are told, than the faith that 
there is purpose and meaning to all 
events for those who have faith in God. 

Despite the brilliance with which this 
problem of theodicy is presented, it is 
disappointing. The rational mind to 
which the author is speaking asks for 
something better than “it is God’s will.” 
It is surprising that the author summa- 
rily dismisses the possibility of a limited 
God who, like a father, loves his chil- 
dren but cannot always save them from 
pain and tragedy. The writings of Hart- 
shorne and Brightman offer new vistas 
of inquiry which seem more adequate 
to meet the problem of evil. The evolu- 
tionary theories of S. Alexander and 
Lloyd Morgan suggest that the Deity 
Himself may be involved in the develop- 


ing process. The Kabbalists saw the 
Tzimtzum, the “Given” which God 
had to overcome. Milton Steinberg care- 
fully collected much of this material 
and, it seems to this reviewer, broke the 
barrier which has for too long sur- 
rounded the problem of theodicy. 

It is relevant to suggest that the whole 
concept of omnipotence began as an an- 
swer to origins which were unsupported 
by facts. The universe as a changing and 
growing phenomenon presented some 
problems a generation ago to a God who 
is unchanging. But we cannot escape the 
question as to whether the principle of 
evolution does not apply to the Creator 
as well as to His creation, “to noumena 
as well as to phenomena” as John 
Haynes Holmes suggests. The develop- 
ment of life reveals appalling waste, ter- 
rible cruelty, futile pain and destruction. 
Is it reasonable to credit this to an all 
powertul, all loving God? If we had only 
the facts before us and had never heard 
of the God of yesterday, would we ever 
arrive at the perfect Deity of classical 
theology? If we are really going to con- 
front modern man with a rational faith, 
we will have to do better than the Book 
of Job. 

The remainder of the volume offers 
some cogent answers to such basic theo- 
logical problems as man’s freedom, the 
foundations of morality, and the idea ot 
immortality. The function of ritual in 
religion is unusually well written and is 
genuinely appealing. The question of 
the effectiveness of prayer is presented 
simply and is resolved in traditional 
terms. In general, this is one of the bet- 
ter books of recent vintage which deals 
with the religious perplexities of modern 
man. It is readable and well reasoned, 
aware of the realities of man’s problems, 
as well as the findings of science and 
philosophy. It does successfully answer 
many problems which are at issue among 
thinking people. This reviewer wonders 
whether the title of this book should be, 
“A Faith for the Modern Jew.” The text 
supports this suggestion. 

Levi A. OLAN 
Dallas, Texas 
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Bridges Not Walls—A Challenge to All 
Faiths, by Morris S. Lazaron, Citadel 
Press, New York, 1959, 191 pp. 


Into the eight brief chapters of this 
book, Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, a foun- 
der of the American Council for Juda- 
ism, crowds a world of reminiscences, re- 
flections, and judgments on men and 
books, doctrines and movements, philoso- 
phies and faiths. His opening pages are 
highly readable autobiographical notes 
and comments, largely revolving around 
a timely denunciation of a resurgent “fa- 
natic dogmatism that brooks no differ- 
ence or an increasing romanticism which 
expects Utopia” (p. 25). We do, indeed, 
need “less agitation and more restraint, 
less unbridled emotionalism and more 
sobriety, less indulgence in feelings and 
more self-discipline,” more “faith in the 
free, liberated intelligence and its power 
to maintain a democracy it has created” 
(p. 25). 

Altogether too soon, however, the au- 
thor falls victim, first, to shallow philoso- 
phizing about intelligence and, second, 
to the very forms of intemperance he 
disavows so eloquently. Altogether too 
switfly the soothing tunes of reason 
blend with the raucus rants of low-road 
polemics. 

The current revolt against reason and 
the retreat to authority (pp. 64-86) needs 
to be studied from the standpoint of its 
consequences for free inquiry, free cre- 
ativity, and free institutions. Lazaron 
does well in raising the issue. However, 
reason is poorly defended against “irra- 
tional mysticism” (p. 84) when it is 
understood as amoral and as essentially 
unconcerned with values. “Intelligence,” 
says Lazaron, “recognizes the distinction 
between truth and falsehood but the dif- 
ference between good and evil, right and 
wrong, does not come within its ken (Pp. 
47). Although often repeated and widely 
accepted without question, this interpre- 
tation is at least debatable. Thus Soc- 
rates, so Windelband in his History of 
Philosophy has reminded us, taught that 
“science is, as regards its form, the for- 
mation of conceptions, and, as regards 
its content, ethics.” In the Popular Sct- 
ence Monthly of January 1901, Charles 
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S. Peirce, one of America’s eminent phi- 
losophers, wrote: “The man of science 
has received a deep impression of the 
majesty of truth, as that to which, sooner 
or later, every knee must bow. He has 
further found that his own mind is suffi- 
ciently akin to that truth, to enable him, 
on condition of submissive observation, 
to interpret it in some measure. As he 
gradually becomes better and better ac- 
quainted with the character of cosmic 
truth and learns that human reason... 
can be brought... into accord with it, 
he conceives a passion for its fuller reve- 
lation. He is keenly aware of his own 
ignorance, and knows that personally he 
can make small steps in discovery. Yet, 
small as they are, he deems them pre- 
cious; and he hopes that by conscien- 
tiously pursuing the methods of science 
he may erect a foundation upon which 
his successors may climb high. This, for 
him, is what makes life worth living and 
what makes the human race worth per- 
petuating.” And Jn the Spirit of William 
James the late Ralph Barton Perry of 
Harvard University concluded unequivo- 
cally, “The cult of science is based on a 
creed, and that creed is the universalistic, 
individualistic, progressive, and _ pacific 
ethics, commonly known as liberalism.” 

The alternative, Lazaron does not 
pause to consider, to a morality exam- 
ined and sustained by critical intelli- 
gence and the scientific habit of mind 
is a morality born of emotion and sus- 
tained by custom. To sever the link 
between intelligence and ethics is to sur- 
render both to all sorts of fanaticism. 
A neutral intelligence is as absurd as a 
neutral education or a neutral religion. 
To the extent that they are instrumen- 
talities of man’s self-fulfilment, they can- 
not—objectivity notwithstanding—be un- 
concerned with the conditions of their 
functioning. Nor can they—except within 
the framework of supernaturalism—be 
conceived apart from the people, individ- 
uals and groups, whose life manifesta- 
tions they are. 

Again, Lazaron does well in trying to 
break a lance for liberal religion. But 
he contributes little to its defense when 
both liberalism and religion are per- 
mitted to drown in shallow sstuallinn 


, 
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or non-directivism. “The religion uni- 
versal” or “the heart of Judaism” or 
“religion with a small r” are described 
as “the childlike faith” [sic] which—to 
follow Lazaron—“prompts a man to say 
as he looks out on the world: Where I 
cannot understand, I believe; I know 
that God is and that my life is of worth 
in the vast scheme of things and that 
all moves toward some divine purpose. 
It is my duty to identify my conduct 
with that purpose so far as it is given to 
me to know it, that in the end, through 
me and others like me of all kinds and 
creeds, that purpose will be realized in 
God’s Kingdom, not in heaven but here 
on earth among men and nations” (p. 
61). 

My point is that allegiance to an other- 
wise undefined, to an essentially noncte- 
script and only partly understood (and 
hence partly misunderstood and obscure) 
divine purpose, like belief in a morally 
neutral intelligence, neither reconstructs 
conduct nor inspires more authentic 
faith. The clause, “so far as it is given 
to me to know it,” opens the door to all 
manner of interpretation, to all conceiv- 
able forms of conduct, alike to logic and 
absurdity, love and brutality. Is it really, 
as Lazaron suggests, “confirmed by the 
eyes of man as he beholds the beauty 
and glory of the world . . . by the heart 
of man as he understands the sublimity 
of sacrifice and love, and by the will of 
man as he shares in the gladness of co- 
operative effort’ (p. 61)? The “sublimity 
of sacrifice’ subtracts something from 
the “beauty and glory” of the world and 
weakens the confirmation by man’s eyes 
and heart. And littl remains of the 
confirmation when man’s mind turns to 
both the laws and lawlessness of the 
universe. Without noticing the contra- 
diction, Lazaron later, and with much 
more realism, says: “We cannot divorce 
religion and God from the abuses and 
wrongs of the day, from the sins and 
exploitations and misery of our times, 
from the fate of the unfortunate, the 
oppressed and the disinherited. If we 
do, then all reality has fled from the 
shrines of church and synagogue” (p. 
115). But, again without concern for the 
contradiction, he proceeds to divorce 


Jewish religion and God from Jewish 
peoplehood. 

In any case, if the references to the 
meaning of intelligence and the essence 
of religion and Jewish religion were 
meant to bolster the critical portions of 
Lazaron’s Challenge to All Faiths, 
they cannot be credited with accomplish- 
ment of their assigned mission. 

It is in dealing with the subject of 
Jewish nationalism that the author’s lan- 
guage descends to a level of offensive 
partisanship. The rabbi leaves no doubt 
about his position: “I opposed the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, but I be- 
lieve its destruction would be one of the 
tragedies of history” (p. 119). But the 
destruction of Jewish nationalism or 
Zionism in the United States is another 
matter. Its pursuit elicits much of the 
author's literary vigor and few scruples. 
For he is convinced that “if the Jewish 
nationalist movement runs its full course 
there ultimately will be little democracy 
and less religion in American Jewish 
life. American Jews will be under an 
authoritarian and oppressive regime 
which will stamp out all freedom and 
mold the American Jew of the next 
generation to the nationalist pattern” 
(p. 147). In striking at Zionism, Lazaron 
abandons the restraint, reason, and anti- 
fanaticism summoned earlier in this vol- 
ume, as well as the alleged neutrality of 
intelligence. ““‘We dare not be neutral,” 
he declares, “in this effort to free Ameri- 
can Jews from those whose methods are 
in principle no different than the meth- 
ods of Torquemada, Hitler, Franco and 
the Russian Polit-bureau” (p. 148). 
Clearly, the American people are called 
upon by our author to ward off the men- 
ace of Jewish nationalism and Zionism as 
they ward off communism, fascism, and 
all other forms of government-held sub- 
version. Regulations governing immigra- 
tion, employment, education, travel, etc. 
of Jewish nationalists would seem logical 
outcomes of such identification. ‘The 
choice,” as this liberal rabbi sees it, is 
“between ghetto and freedom, between 
idolatry of the state and worship of God, 
between Jewish ‘blut and boden’ [sic] 
and that far horizon envisioned by Isaiah 
and Lincoln” (p. 154). The American 
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Jewish community and the American 
scene should “rid themselves of these 
baneful and subversive influences” (p. 
154), this “unwelcome intruder” (p. 120). 

Among those to be “gotten rid of” are 
the Reconstructionists. Dr. Kaplan, iden- 
tified by Lazaron as ‘a distinguished 
theologian who founded the Reconstruc- 
tionist movement (a courageous attempt 
to re-think the philosophy and practice 
of orthodoxy in Judaism)” (p. 139), be- 
lieves “in a sort of mystical union be- 
tween nationalism and religion” (p. 139). 
In practice, Dr. Kaplan’s philosophy of 
organic Jewish community would, ac- 
cording to Lazaron, “ghettoize the 
American Jewish community” and could 
ultimately lead “to a special legal status 
for Jews and a return to the conditions 
of medieval times” (p. 140). 

The morality of these comparisons, 
ascriptions, and particularly the insinu- 
ation that a subversive nature attaches 
to Zionism and its organizations and ac- 
tivities, require, I sugegst, the earnest 
consideration of all who are concerned 
with standards of conduct in a free soci- 
ety. And in judging the merit of these 
assertions, it will suffice to recall that 
Zionism is held subversive in Iron Cur- 
tain countries. As for the eflort arousing 
fear lest Reconstructionism evoke the 
imposition of special legal status upon 
American Jews, it may be observed that 
the author, having virtually proposed a 
special legal status for “subversive’’ Jew- 
ish nationalists (read the majority of 
the Jewish people), here rather clumsily 
executes a diversionary maneuver calcu- 
lated to obscure the enormity of his 
denunciation. 

But Lazaron’s basic error, I submit, 
lies not in his manner but in his princi- 
pal argument, in his definition of Juda- 
ism. “Judaism,’’ he writes repeatedly, 

a universal religion and welcomes to its 
fellowship all men and women who ac- 
cept its teachings” (p. 161). Judaism pro- 
claims the Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, and (Joel Blau’s 
term) the Homehood of the World (p. 
165). American Jews ought to believe in 
“Judaism as a universal religion and the 
the comradeship of world Jewry as a 
religious community” (p. 130). “Not 


peoplehood, not nationalism, but reli- 
gion, Judaism, is of primary importance” 
(p. 152). Not tribalism, state cult, blood 
cult but universalism and social justice 
are the message of Judaism. Lazaron’s 
motto is this line appearing on pages 

119 and 158: “Nationalism will not save 
the Jews here or in Israel. Judaism will 
save the Jews in Israel and everywhere 
ce.” 

It would be quite sufficient for pur- 
poses of rebuttal to document the fact 
that Jewish nationalists, from Moses Hess 
to Herzl and Nordau, toAhad Haam and 
Ben-Gurion and Mordecai M. Kaplan 
and Nahum Goldman, were never racists 
or statists. It would be quite superfluous 
to consider the charge that Jewish na- 
tionalism is in its methods identical with 
totalitarianism—superfluous and_ insult- 
ing to Jewish spirituality, martyrdom 
and heroism throughout the ages, espe- 
cially our own. 

Yet the issue of Lazaron’s inconsistency 
in fundamentals is worth raising. He os- 
cillates between trust in Gemocracy, in 
reason as the great corrector (p. 51), and 
in “the authority of the free human 
spirit’ (p. 85), on the one hand, and dise 
trust of the human, the individual and 
the social base of this free human spirit. 
For nothing less is involved in contrast- 
ing Judaism and Jews than the question 
of the seat of supreme intellectual au- 
thority. The very authoritarianism de- 
nounced by Lazaron in the first part of 
his book is embraced by him in the sec- 
ond part. In placing Judaism and Jewish 
religion in opposition to the Jewish peo- 
ple, in castigating Jewish nationalism as 
representing “a retreat from the author- 
ity of Judaism to the authority of Jewish 
peoplehood” (p. 82) and in urging Re- 
form and Liberal Jews to reject the 
“authoritarianism of peoplehood” (p. 
83), he has abandoned the faith in gov- 
ernment of the people by the people’s 
intelligence which defines democracy. He 
in fact approaches orthodoxy when he 
announces that Judaism “proclaims the 
mystery of God who is creator and 
Father and to whom man is responsible”’ 
(p. 156). 

Lazaron’s thought that not national- 
ism but Judaism will save the Jewish 
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people reappears in Herman Wouk’s 
conversation with Ben-Gurion. As re- 
ported in the Epilogue of This Is My 
God (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
1959), p. 272, the Premier said to the 
novelist: “You Jews in the United States 
are different from any Jewish commu- 
nity that has ever existed. You are not 
strangers, or no more strangers than any- 
one else in your land. America consists 
of immigrants. You belong like the rest, 
and you will prosper. But how will you 
survive as Jews?” Without thinking, 
Wouk answered: “Through the reli- 
gion.” 

The difficulty with neo-orthodox 
Wouk and arch-reformist Lazaron who 
both, at this point, place Judaism or 
Jewish religion over against the Jewish 
people, is that such a dualism is a chi- 
mera. No saving or any other power in- 
heres in either religion or nationalism 
apart from the men and women whose 
lives are ballots cast for or against these 
or any other abstraction. There is no 
escaping the generalization that while 
religions create men, men create reli- 
gions. 

Neither Wouk nor Lazaron welcome 
the restoration to the Jewish people of 
authority to reorder their thoughts and 
their lives in a democratic manner, to 
reconstitute their commonwealth, to re- 
organize organic communities, to recon- 
struct their religious civilization. For 
neither neo-orthodoxy nor paleo-reform 
have cast off the burden of their funda- 
mentalist orientation. 

Zionism, in the last analysis, is the 
return of the Jewish people, of Jewish 
civilization to the sovereign exercise of 
its own spirituality. For the Jews who do 
not fear this emancipation of the Jewish 
self, the auto-emancipation of the Jewish 
soul, Zionism functions as a sacred part 
of their tradition. 

Heinrich Heine perhaps exaggerated 
the shadows and lights of two European 
nationalisms. But his pen portrait in Die 
romantische Schule is relevant to our 
discussion: 


The Frenchman's patriotism mani- 
fests itself in this fashion—his heart is 


warmed, expands through this warmth, 
widens so as to encompass in love not 
only the nearest relatives but all of 
France, all of civilization. The patriot- 
ism of the German, on the contrary, 
becomes manifest in the fact that his 
heart narrows, contracts like leather in 
frosty air, that he hates all that is for- 
eign, that he no longer desires to be a 
citizen of the world, of Europe, but 
only a provincial German. 


Nationalism or patriotism are not nec- 
essarily of either the French or the Ger- 
man varieties. It is men who determine 
its nature according to their lights. To 
insist that Jewish nationalism is, once 
and for all, of the inferior variety is to 
have lost faith alike in the Jewish people 
and in the Jewish spirit. 

Finally, it is not the power of national- 
ism which corrupts modern civilizations. 
Like all power, it does not necessarily 
corrupt but is susceptible to corruption 
by man’s chief corruptive agent—absolu- 
tization. No form of power seems to be 
free of this susceptibility, neither nation- 
alism nor internationalism, neither phy- 
sical nor social nor mental constructs, 
not even intelligence, not even love, not 
even ideas of God. Erected into abso- 
lutes, they become idols and commence 
ordaining bloodbaths. William James 
was more profound than Lazaron and 
much closer to the truth when he did 
not say, “Damn Nationalism” but “Damn 
the Absolute.” 

Not the destruction but the advance- 
ment of the peculiar nature of Jewish 
nationalism, based on a transnational 
people. a religious civilization, a politi- 
cal state, a network of worldwide com- 
munities interdependent in faith and in 
fate, may help mankind to achieve the 
freedom, abundance, and _ wellbeing 
which was envisioned by Theodor Herzl, 
the nationalist father of political Zion- 
ism, in the concluding lines of The 
Jewish State. 

Meir Ben-Horin 


Dropsie College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sifrutenu Hahadash-Hemshech o Maha- 
pechah (Hebrew Literature—Continuity 
or Revolt), Baruch Kurzweil, Schocken, 
Tel-Aviv, 1959, 330 pp. 


With the appearance of his first He- 
brew book, Masechet Haroman (1953), 
Baruch Kurzweil emerged as a major 
critic of modern Hebrew literature. ‘That 
portion of the book which deals with 
Agnon’s work has already become a 
classic of Hebrew criticism. Although 
Kurzweil’s methodological hypotheses 
can easily be deduced from this work, 
they are not explicitly and systematically 
stated. Shortly thereafter, Kurzweil pub- 
lished a long critical article in Ale Ayin 
(The Schocken Festschrift, 1951) in 
which he systematically expounded his 
critical position. Subsequently, in a series 
of articles which appeared in a variety 
of magazines, he applied his particular 
approach to a number of key figures of 
modern Hebrew letters. Now, by collect- 
ing all these articles in a single volume 
entitled Sifrutenu Hahdasha—Hemshech 
o Mahapecha, he presents his readers 
with a comprehensive work which en- 
ables them to view his contribution to 
Hebrew literary criticsm as a whole. The 
result is imposing and serves to reinforce 
the conclusion that, in Kurzweil, Hebrew 
literature has found a brilliant and ori- 
ginal critic of the first rank. 

The key to Kurzweil’s system is to be 
found in the extended version of the 
essay which originally appeared in Ale 
Ayin. His major thesis is that modern 
Hebrew literature is the product of Jew- 
ish secularization and that because it is 
secularist in spirit it represents a major 
break with the Jewish past. Any attempt 
at reconciling modern Hebrew literature 
with its essentially sacred antecedents is 
therefore, in his view, doomed to failure. 

To substantiate his arguments, Kurz- 
weil draws very heavily on the works of 
Natan Rotenstreich and Max Wiener, 
two eminent Jewish cultural historians 
of the enlightenment who, unfortunate- 
ly, are hardly known to English reading 
Jewry. His argument is as follows: 

“The secular character of modern He- 
brew literature is contingent upon the 
fact that by and large it grows out of an 


intellectual world which has been emp- 
tied of the primitive certitude that an 
aura of holiness encompasses all phe- 
nomena of life and is the measure of 
their value. Hebrew Literature assumes, 
consciously or unconsciously that the 
unity of Jewish culture (Jiidische Ein- 
heitskultur) has been ruptured (16—15).” 
It is therefore a product of the European 
enlightenment and particularly of the 
German Jewish Haskalah. Although He- 
brew authors did not accept the more 
assimilationist views of their German 
brethren, they accepted the secularist cri- 
teria which underlie them. “The Jewish 
world has become denuded of its sanc- 
tity . . . it is measured by the criteria 
of the Gentile world.” (18) 

In this area, he asserts, there is no 
basic difference between the founders of 
the Wissenschaft des Judenthum, the 
founders of Reform Judaism and of the 
Eastern European maskilim who wrote 
in modern Hebrew. “Religion and its 
dictates are not the gift of divine revela- 
tion... but the creation of the nation’s 
spirit. The historicization of Judaism, 
the principle premise of the Wissenschaft 
des Judenthum, becomes a cornerstone 
of modern Hebrew literature.” (20) Juda- 
ism lost its absolute character; its values 
became relative values. 

This critical-historical evaluation of 
the tradition according to Kurzweil was 
not, as is commonly supposed, limited 
to Rabbinical literature. After all, if the 
secular-humanist interpretation was ap- 
plied to the Rabbinical literature, it 


~ could also be applied to the Bible. If 


German Jewish scholarship avoided deal- 
ing with biblical problems, it was be- 
cause of their “assimilationist politics.” 
Its authors had not only minimized the 
national character of Judaism and 
stressed its religious content but they 
had likewise questioned the whole Rab- 
binic basis upon which the tradition had 
stood. To extend their criticism to the 
Bible would have left them no sacred 
source at all. Consequently the Reform 
movement had to pretend that it be- 
lieved in the divine nature of Scripture. 
In reality it was difficult for it to accept 
the belief in the revelation at Sinai. 
However, the Eastern European mas- 
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kilim because of their more nationalist 
reading of Jewish history were less in- 
hibited when it came to the questioning 
of biblical values. Beginning with Judah 
Leib Gordon, a whole tradition of anti- 
biblical ideology developed in Hebrew 
literature. Besides Gordon, some of the 
more prominent writers who gave voice 
to anti-biblical views were David Frish- 


man, Saul ‘Tchernichovsky, Zalman 
Schneur, J. H. Brenner and Hayim 
Hazaz. 


Kurzweil insists that the Reform move- 
ment grew out of a secular humanist 
reading of the Jewish past. The advo- 
cates of Reform were therefore only 
pseudo-reformers. ““A genuine Reforma- 
tion grows out of a belief in the religious 
truth of a source which had been con- 
taminated by a later literature.” The 
advocates of the Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thum and the fathers of modern Hebrew 
literature, however, no longer believed 
in the source. Their movement no longer 
bore “the signs of a renaissance or a re- 
formation but of romanticism. Herein 
lay a tremendous difference which even 
to this day has not been understood .. . 
One cannot equate a renaissance move- 
ment with romanticism. Romanticism 
lacks the naive attitude toward religion. 
It wants to believe. It pretends that one 
can still believe as one did in the past. 
However, even the most extreme propo- 
nents of religion among the romantics 
are far removed frum a genuine faith. 
Human conflict and the motif of escap- 
ism into the past are apparent for all 
to see” (27). 

The underlying theme of modern He- 
brew literature was therefore not renais- 
sance but the fascinating dialectic be- 
tween the two conflicting elements of 
which it was composed: the rationalism 
of the enlightenment and romanticism. 
The very idea of the revival of the H»- 
brew language and the reassertion of the 
national will was derived from Euro- 
pean romanticism. Yet the nation re- 
identifies itself with its past at the very 
hour in which the values of that past 
are subject to the challenge of the en- 
lightenment and are no longer consid- 
ered to be prime values. 

The attempt to reconcile these two 


opposites becomes the major theme of 
Hebrew literature. “This task is almost 
superhuman. Every step is fraught with 
danger. One can hardly complain if de- 
cisive errors were made, and one cer- 
tainly cannot consciously escape to a 
romantic mysticism which turns its back 
on the dictates of history... [and] which 
wanders after befogged concepts such as 
‘Jewish destiny,’ ‘Jewish uniqueness, ‘the 
source and bosom of the folk,’ ‘the peo- 
ple’s literature.’ No, any dodging the 
intellectual realities of our literature will 
not avail us, and in particular, any turn- 
ing to a quasi neo-Hasidism, which, as it 
were, draws us close to ‘the people's lit- 
erature.’ This deliberate ignoring of the 
tragic aspect of our modern literature 
contains an element of falsehood and 
unreality because it lacks its single le- 
gitimate basis: a religious faith.” (32) 

To be sure, the conflict did not reach 
its clear expression in the early years of 
the Haskalah. Until the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century, Hebrew liter- 
ature remained journalistic and polemi- 
cal. Here and there in the works of 
Micah Josef Lebensohn and Solomon 
Levinson we can detect elements of genu- 
ine talent, but only with the arrival of 
Mendele and Feierberg did Hebrew at- 
tain true artistry. 

Bialik and Feierberg were the first to 
give expression to the tragedy of the 
conflict between tradition and modern 
society; their works no longer resounded 
with trumpet calls for modernity, prog- 
ress and the like. None of their prede- 
cessors had given such a moving expres- 
sion to “the loss of faith in the certainty 
of a unified Jewish culture’ and the 
painful feeling that ‘‘one was slipping, 
precipitously into a spiritual future emp- 
ty of divine grace.” 

As this feeling of loss deepened, a con- 
servative school arose in Hebrew litera- 
ture which tried to assume a more ob- 
jective attitude toward the values of the 
past—toward Judaism, the Bible, and 
Rabbinic literature. This was not a neo- 
romantic movement but rather an in- 
evitable movement of reconciliation. The 
clash between Judaism and secular cul- 
ture had by then become an accepted 
fact. One could not return to pristine 
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Judaism but one could overcome the 
outdated anti-religious motif. One could 
encounter “the source” objectively. This 
could be a meeting of love and of ad- 
miration which grows out of an aware- 
ness that loneliness, and the pain pf 

arting would remain after it had ended. 
Bialik and Agnon gave a sublime ex- 
pression to this experience. 

As against this conservative school, an 
anti-religious, anti-Judaic school _per- 
sisted and found expression in the poetry 
of Tchernichovsky and Schneur and the 
prose of Brenner. Their anti-traditional- 
ism was broader and more universal than 
that of Judah Leib Gordon but was di- 
rectly connected with it. They became 
stern advocates of seeing things ‘‘as they 
were.” They denied that any reconcilia- 
tion was possible. 

Traditional Hebrew literature, then, 
grew out of a sacred world which em- 
braced all phenomena of life. It is abso- 
lutely religious. Modern Hebrew litera- 
ture emerged from a secularized world 
which was aware of the problem of reli- 
gion... . For one hundred fifty years it 
has reflected the struggle of modern man 
with the religious problem and in doing 
so remained in contact with the religious 
tradition. With the development of the 
native-born Israeli writer even the con- 
flict with tradition ceased to be an ex- 
perimental problem. ‘There remain in 
our times a number of native Hebrew 
writers who received a traditional, ga- 
luth-like type of Jewish education in 
their youth and who still wrestle with 
the old problems, but they form a dwin- 
dling group. 

In his over-all scheme, Kurzweil dis- 
tinguishes three stages within the Euro- 
pean era of modern Hebrew literature. 
During the first period, Hebrew litera- 
ture innocently dreamt of a synthesis 
between religion and life, between the 
secularized world of the European civil- 
ization and the old tradition. In the 
second phase, which he calls the militant 
Haskalah, it became anti-Judaic. Its writ- 
ers no longer believed that a reconcili- 
ation was possible, they welcomed the 
new secularism and fought for its ideals. 
If they remained nationalists, they be- 
came secular nationalists. The final 


phase, he dubs, the era of disillusion- 
ment. The Hebrew writer saw the fail- 
ure of Humanitas in the Western World. 
The Jew realized that he will not be 
accepied. He also had discovered that 
in surrendering his tradition, he had 
lost the certainty of faith. It was in this 
last stage that Hebrew literature emerged 
as a true art form. Feierberg’s prose ex- 
pressed the existentialist angst which 
this loss of faith engendered. Bialik, the 
greatest poet of modern Hebrew litera- 
ture, expressed the two-fold tragedy—the 
disenchantment with humanism and 
progress on the one hand and the loss 
of faith in the tradition on the other. 
He first attempted to substitute secular 
nationalism for the old faith but soon 
realized that there could be no return- 
ing, except to loneliness and death. 

Bialik’s tragic realization that the cul- 
tural nationalists’ attempts at reconcili- 
ation had failed brought Hebrew litera- 
ture to an ideational cul de sac. Con- 
temporary Israeli literature has by and 
large given up the attempt to link itself 
with the great religious past. Even the 
great theme of “loss of faith” which nur- 
tured the European authors no longer 
interest the Israeli writer. This very lack 
of a great theme is by and large respon- 
sible for the mediocrity of his perform- 
ance. 

Only in the poetry of Uri Zvi Green- 
berg does Kurzweil see a new way out 
of the ideational dilemma. With Green- 
berg, he believes, Hebrew literature em- 
barks upon a fourth phase. “From the 
very outset, the two-fold tragedy of 
modern Hebrew literature—this imma- 
nent polarity of Renaissance and Anni- 
hilation—is raised to apocalyptic heights 

. [He] points the way by which the 
danger of despair and death can be over- 
come. By a synoptic, supra-temporal act 
of perception, a truth which is essen- 
tially different from all other truths 
which had served as a guiding light to 
all [previous] modern Hebrew authors 
grows increasingly clearer to him. The 
giving up of worldliness comes not as 
a result of a process of disenchantment 
which finally lead the Hebrew author 
to a blind alley. This very surrendering 
is placed at the beginning of his poetry 
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in a most shocking form. The Renais- 
sance is not all to be identified with a 
secularist, liberal, humanist mode of 
thinking, nor with a belief in progress. 

“Greenberg's message of renaissance is 
conditioned upon a static perception of 
solid historical principles which change 
in the course of a thousand years with- 
out altering their absolute nature: In 
the relations between the Jew and the 
Gentile there are no changes. Whatever 
appears to be a change or an advance is 
in reality nothing but a change of masks. 
A Hebrew renaissance which denies its 
religious kernel, consequently a Hebrew 
nationalism which is equated with the 
nationalisms of other peoples, is a logical 
impossibility. Any attempt at creating 
such a nation means physical as well as 
spiritual ruin. However, at the same time 
any yas 9 to perpetuate the Galuth, 
any Jewish religiosity which gives up 
the redeeming of the land and the ideal 
of Jewish sovereignty, any humanistic, 
liberal-bourgeois Zionist spiritualism 
which is satisfied with the setting up of 
spiritual centers—will also result in dis- 
aster and annihiliation. 

“Greenberg's poetry, at the very outset, 
leaves behind all the problematics of 
the Haskalah as well as all of the reli- 
gious galuth. It is a revolt against the 
nation’s galuth way which does not do 
violence to the anti-historic and a-historic 
character of traditional Judaism (anti- 
historic and a-historic in regard to any 
attempt to bring Jewish history into the 
sphere of general history and to place it 
on the same level). Greenberg’s poetry 
denies the historicization of Judaism and 
Jewish history precisely out of a sense 
of history which is extraordinarily sharp 
and alert. The renaissance of the nation, 
in Greenberg's eyes, means the conscious- 
ness that the past, present and future 
are identical.” 

Tchernichovsky in his later poetry ad- 
vocates a similar synoptic view of Jewish 
history. However, he does so out of a 
secularized context. When describing the 
building of a kibbutz in his long poem 
“The Golden People,” he also discovers 
a synoptic or a synchronic relationship 
in which past, present and future meet: 
“Behold, the settlement—new! A thrill 


runs through our flesh. Now comes the 
holy hour. Past, present and future 
unite in a kiss—here—in this holy place.” 
But Tchernichovsky’s holiness is the 
manifest holiness of this world which 
foregoes any transcendental holiness. 
Kurzweil’s concluding remarks summa- 
rize his arguments and end on a faint 
note of hope: 

“When our modern literature began, 
the certainty of faith was dying. With 
the loss of the faith of the fathers, the 
idea of the people’s destiny, that is, the 
idea of the chosen people was incongru- 
ous with the idea of its concrete, na- 
tional-political [need for] redemption. 
At a time when belief in a supernatural, 
divine redemption had disappeared, it 
was natural that the yearning for a new, 
revolutionary point of view should grow 
stronger. ... [he spiritualized secularism 
with which our literature began inevita- 
bly led to the setting-up of a concrete 
objective: the establishment of a secular 
state. Otherwise only one remained open 
to it—as a solution immanent within the 
tradition . . . the passive road, the end- 
less road of martyrdom. In the mean- 
time, the possibility that [even] this end- 
less road of martyrdom might very well 
end {and Judaism would disappear] be- 
came clear. 

“A nation which asserted its will to 
survive had no alternative but to select 
this new road, even if it were a ‘final 
attempt.’ We hope that it is more than 
a ‘final attempt.’ We shall not abandon 
the hope that the secularist basis of our 
nation’s existence, whose guarantor is 
the renewed sovereignty of Israel, will 
permit a revived and fruitful encounter 
with the spiritual-religious values of our 
culture. Then modern Hebrew litera- 
ture would discover its renewed identity 
with our old literature.” (146) 

Kurweil devotes a large part of his 
essay to polemics against those literary 
historians who view modern Hebrew 
literature as an inner development and 
a part of the continuum of Jewish tra- 
dition. He aims his shafts at the literary 
investigations of Simon Halkin and 
Haim Nahman Shapiro and against that 
portion of Gershom Scholem’s historios- 
ophy which underlies their position. All 
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these he condemns as wishful attempts, 
which grow out of a secularist-nationalist 
tendenz, to minimize the extent of ex- 
ternal influences upon modern Hebrew 
literature and to proclaim it the legiti- 
mate heir of the Jewish tradition. 

He takes issue with Halkin’s assertion 
that because traditional Judaism had 
“secular’’ elements and because modern 
Hebrew literature contained religious 
elements, it is incorrect to assert that 
secularism marks the basic difference 
between the two literatures. Nobody 
would deny, says Kurzweil, that religious 
literature contains so-called humanistic 
elements or that religious themes and 
symbols are sometimes employed by mod- 
ern authors. The central fact, however, 
is that prior to the Haskalah these “hu- 
manistic” elements formed a part of an 
integrated religious world view; man 
stood under the aegis of a divine provi- 
dence. After the Haskalah, however, the 
world view is secularized; even “religious 
experience” is usually seen through secu- 
larized eyes. 

H. N. Shapiro posits a dialectic 
scheme. To his mind Jewish cultural 
history is a result of a dialectic between 
three pairs of concepts. These he desig- 
nates, in an extraordinarily cumbersome 
way, as: (a) transcentrism vs. introcentri- 
cism, (b) superiality vs. terriality and 
(c) personalism vs. corporativism. Dis- 
encumbered of his rather clumsy termi- 
nology, these three pairs denote: (a) 
extrafugal vs. intrafugal forces, (b) other- 
worldliness vs. this-worldliness, (c) indi- 
vidualism vs. corporativism. On this dia- 
lectical scaffolding, he reconstructs all 
of Jewish history. He explains the rise 
of the Haskalah as a result of the tri- 
umph of the extrafugal, this-worldly and 
individualistic elements immanent with- 
in Judaism over the intrafugal, other- 
worldly and corporate elements which 
had dominated the medieval Jewish 
world, 

Kurzweil attacks this whole scheme as 
an “amusing system which ignores both 
factual and logical deterrents.” This sort 
of “dialectical galopping” can lead any- 
where, depending upon the manner by 
which one arbitrarily classifies the vari- 
ous Jewish movements. Again, he ig- 


nores the central fact, that the enlighten- 
ment marks the great divide in Jewish 
history betwen the religious world-view 
and the secularized world-view. 

Both Halkin’s and Shapiro’s attempts 
to prove the emergence of modern He- 
brew literature was a result of develop- 
ments within Judaism are strongly in- 
fluenced by Gershom Scholem’s ve 
important studies of the Sabbati Zevi 
movement. According to Scholem, the 
Haskalah was in many respects an after- 
effect of Sabbatianism. “The apostasy of 
the Haskalah was as much a home- 
product as it was the product of external 
forces ... a clear dialectical development 
leads from the belief in Sabbatai Zevi, 
through the religious nihilism of Sab- 
batianism and Frankism which taught 
... that the abolition of the Torah leads 
to its fulfillment to the new world of the 
Haskalah. . . . I intend to demonstrate 
that nihilism as a religious point of view 
is founded on the religious sources them- 
selves.” The nihilistic messianic move- 
ments, according to Scholem, paved the 
way for the breakdown of the tradition. 
When the period of enlightenment ar- 
rived the groundwork was already laid 
for the secularization of the Jew. 

Kurzweil opposes this view on two 
scores. In the first place, he questions 
whether Jewish mysticism and messian- 
ism were an integral part of normative 
Judaism. These were in his view rather 
psychopathic deviations and are margi- 
nal phenomena in the history of Juda- 
ism. It is absurd to draw generalizations 
about Judaism from such phenomena. 
After all, Judaism overcame the Sabba- 
tian heresy. Secondly, nowhere in the 
writings of the Maskilim do we find any 
taint of mysticism or messianism. Almost 
all the writers were rationalist, anti- 
mystical and anti-hasidic. In the works 
of the early Maskilim, one can easily de- 
tect the influences of Klopstock, Herder, 
and Lessing, but can a single trace of 
Frankist or Sabbatian influence be un- 
covered? The fact that fee atheist 
author in Prague recalls that his grand- 
father was visited by Frankist “mission- 
aries” merely indicates that remnants of 
Frankism survived in Bohemia in the 
early 19th century. To draw any further 
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conclusions from the few scattered bits 
of evidence of direct contacts with Frank- 
ists or of family connections with Frank- 
ism is absurd. 

It is precisely because Scholem is so 
able a scholar, that he is able to lend 
plausibility to his mistaken thesis. Here 
again, Kurzweil insists, is an attempt to 
legitimize contemporary Jewish secular- 
ism by distorting the history of the past. 

I have dealt at length with Kurzweil's 
scheme for the history of Hebrew litera- 
ture so that the English reader will have 
terms of reference by which to evaluate 
my reaction to it. We are obviously deal- 
ing with a first-rate cultural historian 
who has forcefully presented his system. 
It remains for us to examine his conclu- 
sions. 

Kurzweil’s critcism is superb when it 
is destructive. He skillfully demonstrates 
that all attempts to harmonize fully con- 
temporary Hebrew literature with the 
tradition are doomed to failure. All the 
systems of Jewish humanism and of Jew- 
ish secularism have proved themselves to 
be poor substitutes for the einheitskultur 
of traditonal Judaism. On the other 
hand, he realizes that to proclaim this 
incompatibility and to ignore the tradi- 
tion or to revolt against it, might be 
more honest, but it spells the doom of 
both Jewry and Judaism. His periodiza- 
tion of the East European era of Hebrew 
literature is vastly superior to any of the 
rather contrived schemes suggested by 
Klausner, Lachower or Shapiro. 

It is when he attempts to be construc- 
tive that he falls victim to the same wish- 
ful thinking which he so skillfully con- 
demns. His insistence that Greenberg's 
quasi-mystical, synchronic view of Jewish 
history points the way out of the dilem- 
ma is unconvincing. Placing Jewish his- 
tory outside human history is a mystical 
act of faith which might satisfy a small 
segment of existentialist prestidigitators. 
I doubt, however, whether such a mysti- 
cal view would be entertained by many 
serious historians. Certanly such an idea 
would hold little appeal for the vast 
majority of both educated and non- 
educated Jews. It could hardly therefore 
restore the Jewish einheitskultur. 

The beginning of moden Jewish wis- 


dom is the realization that we cannot 
restore what reason and science have 
sundered. It is doubtful whether Jews 
shall ever again agree to be bound to 
a uniform religious system or authority. 
What remains for contemporary Jewry 
is a collection of symbolic referents em- 
bodied in our long history and recorded 
in our vast literature. Various Jewish 
groups, secular or religious, can relate 
to the tradition by reading these signs 
and symbols in accordance with their 
convictions. Hebrew literaure, insofar as 
it attempts to vive meaning to these 
referrents, is linked to the past; insofar 
as it is no longer absolutely religious, it 
is a break with the past. The struggle of 
a secularized Jewry to read meaning in- 
to this set of symbolic referents is, in my 
opinion, neither naive nor an anachron- 
ism. While it is true that a number of 
modern Hebrew poets and novelists 
have not taken up the problem—Kurz- 
weil wrongly asserts that it is not an 
important motif even in contemporary 
Hebrew letters. Yizhar’s last novel Yeme 
Ziklag, may not meet all the exacting 
literary standards of Kurzweil but he 
must surely agree that it is the most 
significant novel written by the native 
school. It was Kurzweil himself who 
pointed out that its central theme is the 
meaning or meaninglessness of the Jew- 
ish past to the modern Jew. 

Kurzweil is unfair in his criticism of 
Jewish humanism and secularism. Ahad 
Ha’am, for example, never proposed that 
his system could restore the old einheits- 
kultur. The best he hoped for was to 
find some common ground on which 
religious and secularized Jews might 
meet. If his system failed, it was not be- 
cause his humanism or even his positiv- 
ism were inherently wrong. .The same 
destructive factors which led the masses 
of men to atheism and agnosticism led 
the more sophisticated humanist to de- 
spair. One can no more blame human- 
ism and secularism for the two world 
wars than blame religion for the butch- 
ery of the Thirty Year's War. Man's 
periodic surrenderings to barbarism 


prove that man is still not fully civil- 
ized; they do not prove that humanity 
cannot achieve progress or morality in 
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history. The perfectability of man in 
history is, incidentally, one of the great 
symbols which many Jewish religionists 
and secularists still share. 

1 must also take exception to Kurz- 
weil’s criticism of the Reform movement 
as predominantly a product of romanti- 
cism. The Reform movement drew its 
major premises from the enlightenment. 
While it is true that some of its theoreti- 
cians were influenced by romanticism, 
many of them were not. Geiger, for ex- 
ample, delighted in hurling the word 
romantic at the notions of the so-called 
historical school. He certainly never sug- 
gested a romantic return to the Bible, 
nor did he hesitate to examine the Bible 
critically, On the contrary, he defines 
Judaism as an evolving religion which al- 
tered with the changing history of Jews. 
Moreover, his monumental work, the 
Urschrift is still a significant piece of 
Biblical criticism. 

Kurzweil betrays the uncompromis- 
ing, all-or-nothing attitude of his deep 
Orthodox heritage. Other peoples have 
successfully undergone the transforma- 
tion from a medieval, sacred world to 
a secularized and open society. There 
can be no doubt that the transformation 
was cataclysmic and spelt the end of 
religion for many societies. On the other 
hand, in many secularized societies a 
more humanist interpretation of reli- 
gion or at least of ethics has survived. 
To dismiss all such attempts as futile or 
naive smacks of intellectual snobbishness 
or even of existentialist bias. 

For all of Kurzweil’s attempts to di- 
vest his work of neo-romantic traces, I 
find that he too falls victim to them. 
His description of the world in which 
the Jewish einheitskultur prevailed re- 
minds one of the romantic’s picture of 
the Ave of Faith. One might for example 
pose some questions as to the unity of 
this einheitskultur and of its a-historic 
view. Granted that none of the great 
encounters which it had with Hellenism, 
Sufism and Aristotleanism challenged 
the belief in God which underlay Juda- 
ism—but these movements certainly al- 
tered that belief and Judaism itself 
profoundly. 

For all his brilliance, then, Kurzweil 


is to be criticized for his obviously anti- 
humanist bias. One must also call atten- 
tion to his unfortunate habit of over- 
stating his case. His style is ponderously 
imperious and at times even disdainful 
of other views. He seems unable to “ease 
up” the ferocity of his polemics The 
reader who at first is almost convinced, 
is very often repelled and at times even 
begins to side with Kurzweil’s oppo- 
nents. 

These critical remarks are made by 
one who has learned a great deal from 
Kurzweil’s astute works. Although I dis- 
agree with many of its premises, Sifru- 
tenu Hahadasha Hemshech o Mahpecha 
remains a scintillating piece of cultural 
history. Every page sparkles with in- 
sights into the problems of Hebrew lit- 
erature and is replete with scholarly 
leads for their further investigation. It 
is certainly the most stimulating work 
on the history of Hebrew literature 
which has appeared in the last two 
decades. 

EzRA SPICEHANDLER 
Hebrew Union College 
Jewish Institute of Religion 
Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 


Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, 
and Talmudic Tradition, by Gershom 
Scholem, The Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, 1960, 126 pp. 


This important volume consists of an 
enlarged edition of Gershom Scholem’s 
lectures delivered at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1957. The lectures 
do not have the grand scope of his 
earlier work, Major Trends in Jewish 
Mysticism. They are concerned very 
largely with a single question, that of 
the antiquity of Gnostic tendencies with- 
in Judaism. 

Scholem defines Gnosticism as “the re- 
ligious movement that proclaimed a 
mystical esotericism for the elect based 
on illumination and the acquisition of 
a higher knowledge of things heavenly 
and divine.” This knowledge is, of 
course, a soteric or redemptive knowl- 
edge. Because the quest for this saving 
knowledge has not always been identi- 
fied in Judaism with Gnosticism, Scho- 
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lem correctly proceeds by defining the 
object of his investigation and then iden- 
tifying those Jewish movements which 
fall within the scope of his definition. 

In recent times scholars have preferred 
to see Gnosticism as a Hellenistic move- 
ment, perhaps of Iranian origin, which 
entered Judaism only at a very late date. 
This preference is very largely German 
and Protestant, though no less a scholar 
than Kaufman Kohler interpreted Paul, 
following Riezenstein, as essentially a 
Gnostic and hence non-Jewish in spirit. 
When the Germans portrayed Paul as 
a Gnostic, they were expressing a bias 
which failed to see anything religiously 
significant in Judaism. The same men- 
tality had led Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain to establish the “honorary 
Aryan” character of Jesus by portraying 
him as the fruit of an illegitimate union 
of Mary and an Aryan Roman soldier. 
Rather an illegitimate Aryan than a 
legitimate Jew. . . . Similarly, most Ger- 
man and German-inspired scholarship 
has been incapable of regarding Paul as 
both a Jew and a religious genius. On 
the other hand, some Jewish scholars 
have been all too willing to play the 
German game. If Paul could be pre- 
sented as a Greek or as Greek-inspired, 
the issues which he presented could be 
disregarded as extraneous to Judaism. 
Jewish scholars who rejected traditional 
law found it convenient to identify Paul 
with Hellenism and Gnosticism. By 
making a Gnostic out of Paul, they were 
able frequently to avoid the issue of 
their own anti-nomianism. 

Christian Gnosticism is very early. 
Bultmann suggests that Paul had to com- 
bat the anti-nomian and anti-Jewish 
tendencies of Gnostic extremist tllumi- 
nati within the church at Corinth (cf. 
his article on Gnosis in Kittel’s Woert- 
erbuch—English translation: Bible Key 
Words: Gnosis, Adams Adam _ and 
Charles Black, London). By the second 
century, Christian Gnosticism had 
stressed the radical difference between 
the deus absconditus, the hidden true 
God who is a stranger to all of the 
vicissitudes of earthly corruption, and 
the deus revelatus, the revealed and re- 


vealing God of this world who is the cor- 
rupt and satanic God of the Jews. The 
anti-Semitism of Christian Gnosticism as 
well as its anti-historical, anti-nomian 
character contrasted strongly with the 
historical and religio-legal character of 
Judaism. As a result, there has been a 
strong scholarly consensus that Gnosti- 
cism is unJewish in spirit and deriva- 
tion. Many influential German scholars 
of the first part of the twentieth century 
tended to ascribe to Iranian (i. e., 
Aryan) sources whatever they admired. 
Whatever they thought to be corrupt 
and degraded was, of course, Jewish. 
Quite naturally, they heartily approved 
of Christian Gnosticism with its very 
strong anti-Semitic bias. These identifi- 
cations were also aided by the myth of 
the dichotomy between “spontaneity” 
and “love” in Christianity and “legal- 
ism” in Judaism. 

From this perspective, Scholem’s slen- 
der volume can be seen as making a not- 
so-slender contribution to scholarship 
and to the interpretation of the classical 
postures of Judaism and Christianity. In 
Major Trends, Scholem had already 
pointed to the existence of a Talmudic 
Gnosis, but he had dated the earliest 
texts no earlier than the fourth or fifth 
century. He did, however, state that they 
contained much older material which 
presented striking parallels to the teach- 
ings and practices of Hellenistic Gnosti- 
cism. Scholem has revised his theory 
about the dates of the Jewish material 
and, consequently, about its relation- 
ship to the non-Jewish traditions. He 
suggests that much of the literature must 
have been in existence in Tannaitic 
times and that it entered Christianity 
from Judaism rather than from extrane- 
ous sources. He makes the especially im- 
portant point that the mystical doctrines 
of the body of God (the Shiur Komah 
literature), the use of mystical or theur- 
gic names of God and the blurring over 
of the distinction between the names of 
God and the mystical names of the 
angels, does not present a theology in 
conflict with the biblical conception, 
though it obviously conflicts with the 


more philosophically rigid conceptions 
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of God held by medieval Judaism. The 
Gnostic character of these mystical doc- 
trines derives from the soteric knowl- 
edge which they bestowed upon the ini- 
tiate. However, unlike non-Jewish Gnos- 
ticism, this Gnosis goes to great pains 
to stress its conformity with Halakhic 
Judaism. Among those traditionally re- 
garded as teachers of this Gnosis were 
two of the foremost teachers of the 
Halakha, R. Akiba and R. Ishmael. 
‘The new interpretations of Gnosticism 
inferentially alter the perspective of New 
Testament scholarship. Scholem makes 
an important contribution to the under- 
standing of Paul in the present volume. 
Although recent Christian scholarship 
has come a long way in recognizing the 
Jewishness of Paul, Paul's ecstatic expe- 
rience, described in II Corinthians |2: 
2-4, is still regarded as evidence of the 
Greek or Gnostic character of much of 
his thought. Paul relates: “I know a 
man belonging to the Messiah, who... 
was caught up into the third heaven... 
and he heard things that cannot be told, 
that man may not utter”. Citing the Tal- 
mudic tradition of the four who entered 
Paradise of whom only R. Akiba re- 
turned to normal life, Scholem correctly 
points out that the Baraita in Hagigah 
[5b uses the same terminology as Paul's 
to describe a similar experience. Scholem 
further suggests that this type of mystical 
journey of the soul was quite frequently 
experienced from the days of the early 
apocalypticists to those of the Hekhaloth 
(Jewish Gnostic) literature. It was. this 
Hekhaloth literature which Scholem had 
previously dated so late but which he 
now sees as an early product of the Jew- 
ish interior life. “he Genesis Apocry- 
phon among the Dead Sea Scrolls por- 
trays Levi as experiencing a similar ec- 
static journey though his lasted for two 
weeks. Paul's testimony is thus seen as a 
direct link between the older Jewish 
texts and the Gnosis of the Tannaitic 
period. Scholem has here demonstrated 
the Jewish character of a key passage in 
Paul most frequently and emphatically 
ascribed to non-Jewish inspiration. A re- 
sult of Scholem’s research is bound to be 
a strengthening of the current tendency 


to emphasize the Jewish character of 
Paul’s religious life. 

The frequent intellectual and spirit- 
ual communication between Jewish and 
non-Jewish Gnostics in the Talmudic 
period is also made apparent by Scholem. 
In Major Trends, he had already pointed 
out that there was a tendency on the 
part of non-Jewish Gnostics to use Jew- 
ish theurgic names and incantational for- 
mulae and vice versa. The present work 
offers further documentation and elabo- 
ration. 

This book cannot be considered as a 
definitive work setting forth the true 
nature of the complicated relationships 
between Jewish, Christian and Hellen- 
istic Gnostic circles. The work makes no 
pretense of having solved all problems 
of chronology. It does a far more im- 
portant task. It points the way to a new 
beginning in scholarship and a turnin 
away from theological dead ends. Scho- 
lem’s basic point is that neither the 
inner development of Judaism nor its 
relationship to the Gnostic movement 
will be properly understood until the 
texts of Jewish Gnosticism, hitherto all 
but neglected by scholars, are subjected 
to the rigors of critical scrutiny by prop- 
erly trained researchers. 

One of the ironies of history is the way 
in which seemingly disconnected motives 
intersect. There was a time when mysti- 
cism was hardly considered anything but 
the degraded repository of Jewish super- 
stition. That misconception is, thank- 
fully, largely a matter of the past. Now, 
Gnosticism has become the object of a 
renewed and persistent interest. When 
Paul Tillich speaks of the true God as 
“the God above the God of theism,” he 
is deliberately reviving an ideology and 
a terminology fraught with Gnostic over- 
tones. When the psychoanalytic client 
enters analysis in quest of an illuminat- 
ing and saving knowledge about himself, 
he is taking a modern path not entirely 
remote from those of ancient illuminati. 
This is reinforced by the tendency of 
people who have successfully undergone 
analysis to regard themselves as possess- 
ing a knowledge which has been with- 
held from the generality of mankind. 
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The terrible dangers which the Gnostic 
soul endured when its path to behold 
the Glory of the Shekhinah was endan- 
gered by hostile archons is not entirely 
dissimilar from the anguishes which are 
the inevitable by-product of the thera- 
peutic process. Such therapy is not with- 
out real and terrible dangers. Perhaps 
the story of the four who risked so much 
to the paradasical garden intent on be- 
holding God's true Glory suggests an 
ancient parallel to a modern phenom- 
ena. Hopefully, just as in ancient days 


some were blessed with the final gift of 
saving vision, that gift may not be with- 
held today from those who willingly 
suffer the agonies of the quest. 

Scholem is a critical scholar concerned 
with texts and ideas in an historical set- 
ting. Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about this seemingly slender, dry and 
unpretentious volume is its utter rele- 
vance to many of the dominant strivings 
of the psyche in our own times. 

RICHARD L. RUBENSTEIN 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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